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 -Foretaste 


' A» man once told of the foresight of his mother in the days of his childhood. 
Friday was baking-day; and each week a great cake was compounded, 
baked, and alluringly frosted by the good mother. The children were 
always and painfully aware of what was being produced. Eyes and nostrils 
united to tantalize them. Realizing this, and having decreed that the cake 
should not be cut until Sunday, the mother took pity upon them. She made a 
‘number of small cakes with frosting equally thick. To each of the children she 
_ gave one of these, calling it a ‘‘foretaste.”’ 
Christmas is a foretaste of the established Kingdom of God on earth. It is 
Evolution, as it were, leaping forward thousands of years. It is a sweet satis- 
faction of the spirit’s yearning. We are given a prophetic demonstration of the 
fact that love can be stronger than hate in the heart of man. Christmas is a 
heavenly interruption of strife. 
The widow of the Confederate General Pickett once wrote of the birth of 
her son in the midst of the Civil War. It seems that Pickett and Grant had been 
close friends ever since the Mexican War. 
The two armies, Southern and Northern, were encamped facing each other. 
All along Pickett’s line bonfires were kindled celebrating the birth of the General’s 
baby son. Grant saw them and sent scouts to ascertain the cause. When the 
scouts reported, he said to General Ingalls, ““Haven’t we some kindling on this 
side of the line? Why don’t we strike a light for the young Pickett?” 
In a little while bonfires were flaming from the Federal camp. A few days 
later there was taken through the lines, under special flag and arrangement, a 
“baby’s silver service, engraved as follows: “To George E. Pickett, Jr., from his 
father’s friends, U. S. Grant, Rufus Ingalls, George Buckley.” 
Yes—though we had to slay one another, still could we love and honor unto 
death. And, as our prophets convincingly assure us, some day we are going to 
_¢o-operate with one another and with all good men and with all regenerating 
forces around us, and with God above, to carry on the work of spiritual creation 
in ourselves, in others, and throughout the world. ‘“The age of the quadruped is 
- to go out—the age of the Brain and the Heart is to come in.” 
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{From a Christmas Sermon in this issue.] 
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The Gifts of the Magi 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


““~NHRISTMAS-TIME would be far 

poorer without the Wise Men and 
their star,” says John Erskine. “They are 
the romance of the story. How romantic 
to see the kings with their gifts—wise 
kings at that—kneeling before the manger, 
with the sleepy cattle looking on. They 
came from the East, that mysterious re- 
gion from which life and wisdom, in the 
old stories, always emerge. What were 
they wise about? At first blush, we might 
say the story doesn’t specify their wisdom. 
They followed a star, the kind of light 
which makes us think of spiritual things. 
And what an end to their search for truth 
—to find this forlorn family in a stable! 
We should like to know what tney thought, 
and just why they gave their handsome 
gifts, and what they said when they 
got home. But their departure is as 
inscrutable as their coming.” 

Now here is the reason why the Magi 
gave their particular gifts. 

In that mysterious East from which the 
Magi came, are always coming, there are 
three countries which are to be found on 
no map. 


- 


The first country is a bleak land, with 
searcely any beauty for the eye to rest 
upon. The groundtis rocky, the skies are 
gray, and chill winds blow. But in this 
country man’s will wrestles with nature, 
extracts precious things from the earth, 
draws forth mighty powers, puts these 
powers in harness for driving the chariots 
of material necessity. It is a land of in- 
cessant enterprise; and there men are seen 
in busy action, making and remaking, 
getting and spending. From this country 
came the first Wise Man. And he brought 
Gold. 

The second country is a land of magnifi- 
cent distances. There are fertile fields in 
the plains; but on the horizon stand great, 
blue mountains with snowy peaks where 
“no man has ever set foot. And in this 
land are many white temples where men 
worship Truth. They seek increase of 
knowledge; find strength in ideas; dig the 
foundations of new thought; take flights 
of daring imagination. And the brightness 
of intellect is over the land. From this 
country came the Second Wise Man. And 
he brought Frankincense. 

The third country is a land of luxuriant 
sunlight and radiant color. Blossoming 
trees are there all the year round, and 
many unfading flowers. On pleasant hill- 
sides, by quiet streams, are seen populous 
clusters of homes. Everywhere in this 
land men walk in friendship, meet in love, 
put forth their trust toward one another. 
And when night falls, there are to be 
heard little, wandering, wistful songs. 
From this country came the Third Wise 
Man. And he brought liquid Myrrh. 

So these three together, being as wise 
as they were, each perhaps as wise as the 
other, followed the star and were re- 
sponsive to the sign of all times and were 
aware of some eternal value in the midst 


of the world of life. And coming to the 
place where there was the straw of the 
soil and the sleepy animals and the manger 
which human hands had made, they found 
the Strange Being in whom all hopes and 
fears perpetually meet—the maker of all 
history, the promise of the future, the heir 
of all things, the supreme possession—the 
Child. And to him they offered each the 
substance of a country—the country of the 
busy will, and the country of the aspiring 
intellect, and the country of the robust 
affections. To him who is the Lord of 
Equity, they gave the Gold—the sign of 
Labor; to him who is the Lord of Truth, 
they gave the Frankincense—the sign of 
Thought; to him who is the Lord of Love, 
they gave the gift of Myrrh—the symbol 
of all Affection. Thus was the threefold 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 
“A little child shall lead them.” 
MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


O little child, we follow still 
The gleaming star that led 

The wise men through the Orient night 
To thy rude manger bed. 

With shepherds and with kings we come, 
To celebrate thy birth; 

The rich, the poor, the high, the low, 
Of every land on earth. 


As children, with a simple trust, 
We bring our gifts to thee. 

Teach us to know the joy of Love’s 
Unselfish ministry ; 

Teach us the way of life that leads 
To the eternal good; 

And help us build the nobler realm 
Of human brotherhood. 


Give us new hope; confirm our faith . 
In God’s far-reaching plan, 
That, blossoming in ages past, 
Comes to its fruit in man. 
O lead us, little child of God, 
Till our brute strife shall cease, 
And all the warring world shall know 
The blessing of thy peace. 


Realm of Man offered to the Lord of All; 
and body, mind, and heart were given to 
the service of the godlike Life. 

This meaning of the wondrous story 
points partly to what we gladly recognize 
as being already in the world, and partly 
to the promise of what shall be. With 
less of poetry, but no less of vision, how 
do we show forth the secrets of the Magi? 
How do we open our treasures and devote 
them to the Lord of Life? 

There is the Gift of Gold. It is all man’s 
striving for material possessions and the 
spirit in which we use them. It is all the 
world of labor and industry and commerce, 
of invention and acquisition and use. 
One unselfish day in the year—at Christ- 
mas—will not bring that gift where it 
belongs. No magical change or charity of 
Scrooge will bring it. See the many faces 
marked by preoccupation with the prob- 
lem of scanty means; see those who know 
the price of things and not their value; 
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see those to whom success is a golden pad- 
lock. Then consider the Wise Man and 
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the Gift of Gold to a priceless Life. If we — 


are followers of the star, if we are inter- 
preters of this world’s high purpose, we 
shall swing toward a truer valuation of 
things than has dictated the scrambles of 
the past. It is a perverted order of values 
which outrages human life. The Child 
matters most. How much will you take 
for the infant John or Winifred in your 
home? Reckon in millions, and then 
laugh! But how much for any child?—in 
Chicago, or Vienna, or China? How much 
do you care that the commerce of the 
world shall work, as it may, for peace and 
welfare, and not for rapacity and the 
detriment of human lives? There is a new 
and divine equity growing in our midst. 
To this equity, if we are wise, we shall 
give our hands. 

And there is the Gift of Frankincense. 
It is the emblem of man’s quest for knowl- 
edge and beauty. It signifies the human 
heritage of learning and art, and all the 
lovely promise of man’s power of thought 
and understanding. See the subway news 
stand. Oh, the frankincense! But you 
who read The Boston Transcript and the 
best books, new and old—how much has 
your mind grown since you left school and 
college? Judge by its power to set aside 
a prejudice when a truth confronts you. 
How often do you say, “It was my opin- 
ion; but I see I must change it”? Is not 
that to be intellectually alive to divine 
possibilities in our midst? Is it not for 
lack of fearless intelligence that the world 
is in constant peril, and democracy is still 
a hazardous experiment? What a splendid 
figure of the proper office of education is 
this offering of the frankincense to the 
Child! That is what every real teacher 
is doing. Let the teachers magnify their 
calling. They are numbered with the 
Magi, who bring knowledge to the Holy 
Child. And there is a new and divine 
truth growing in our midst. To this truth, 
if we are wise, we shall give our minds. 


tL 


And there is the Gift of Myrrh. It is 
the token of our service of love. It signi- 
fies every healing charity, every uncalcu- 
lating generosity, every endearing relation- 
ship. The very gladness of the heart of 
love is in the gift of myrrh. Remember 
O. Henry’s story of the two poor, dear 
young people at Christmas, who “unwisely 
sacrificed for each other the greatest 
treasures of their house.’ And “He” stole 
out and sold his precious watch to buy 
“Her” a fine comb for her hair, while at 
the same hour “she” sold her hair to buy 
“Him” a coveted fob for his watch! But 
when this folly of the self-giving ones runs 
short, all our charities become busybodies 
and our most benevolent schemes begin to 
creak. All our good errands lose their way 
at last, unless they carry with them the 
Love which can see God and the Neighbor 
in one person. The star will hover over 
any cradle, will stop over any place, will 
stand over a man’s own house, if there is 


someone bringing the gift of myrrh. And 


every day there is a new and divine love 
born in our midst. To this love, if we ure 
very wise, we shall give our hearts. 
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Choughts for Christmas 


From seers and saints who understand 


Selected, abridged, and arranged for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER by 


ROBERT F. LEAVENS 


Compiler of “Great Companions” 


Justice, Not Charity 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


‘Do you know, Scrooge, I sometimes think that it is time 
for some one to write a new ‘Christmas Carol’—a carol that 
will make the world know how people are feeling and some 
of the best things they are doing in these days. It should 
be founded on Justice and not on Mercy. We should feed up 
Bob Cratchit and put some courage into him, and he should 
come to you and ask a living wage, not as a favor, but as a 
right. And you, Scrooge, would not be offended at him, but you 
would sit down like a sensible man and figure it out with him. 

“And then, when you went out with the Spirit of Christmas, 
you would ask the Spirit of Democracy to go with you and 
show the new things that are most worth seeing. He would 
show you some sights to make your heart glad. He would show 
you vast numbers of persons who have got tired of the wor- 
ship of the Blessed Inequalities, and who are going in for 
the Equalities. They have a suspicion that there is not so 
much difference between the Great and the Small as has been 
supposed, and that what difference there is does not prevent 
a frank comradeship and a perfect understanding. They think 
it is better to work with people than to work for them. All 
the old Christmas cheer is in these reciprocities of friendship 
that have lost every touch of condescension. We need some 
genial imagination to picture to us all the happiness that is 
being diffused by people who have come to look upon them- 
selves not as God’s almoners, but as sharers with others in 
the Common Good.” 


[From “Christmas and the Spirit of Democracy,” in “By the 
Christmas Fire,” Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Copyright 1908, S. M. Crothers.] 


: The Christmas Vet to Be 
ARTHUR H. GLHASON 


The one remains. The many change and pass. Christmas 
is undying. The notions of it alter with climate and Zeitgeist. 
Once a barbaric festival, full of gladness and roughness, the 
long northern nights and black forests shaped it to a thing of 
fairies and saints, where horseplay jostled religion. Grotesque 
as a gargoyle, it was worshipful and rowdy. Then came the 
happier days of civilization, when the family celebration was 
all in all. It became a Feast of Lights—a white flame on a 
green background. 

We of to-day would lose no twilight touch of the ancient 
mystery, but already we suffer together and labor in a richer 
fellowship than in any of the blind eons of our upcoming. So 
to our festival we would invite in all the human family. Chris- 
mas is coming, but never yet has it come. It has not fully 
dawned while still a child’s careless laughter is drowned in the 
dreary noise of machines; while yet a maiden, who might be 
pondering her mercies, is weary in her young days with the 
heaviness of shame and anxious toil; while yet a mother must 


values have gone into making it. 


needs turn from the child at her breast and the children at the 
knee. So to our Christmas we will little by little let in a richer 
music, like a golden-tongued bell turning from a minor to a 
song of the ultimate triumph. 


“The Spirit of Christmas,’ Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Copyright 1912.] 


Che Hidden Child 


H. F. AMIEL 


[From 


I have finished Schopenhauer. My mind has been a tumult 
of opposing systems—Stoicism, Quietism, Buddhism, Christian- 
ity. What, then, do I believe in? I do not know. And what 
is it I hope for? It would be difficult to say. 

Folly! I believe in goodness, and I hope that good will 
prevail. Deep within this ironical and disappointed being of 
mine there is a child hidden—a frank, sad, simple creature, 
who believes in the ideal, in love, in holiness, and all heavenly 
superstitions. A whole millennium of idylls sleeps in my 
heart; I am a pseudo-skeptic, a pseudo-scoffer. 

[From Amiel’s “Journal’’] 


Che Human Christ 


CHARLES F. DOLE 


I carry a beautiful picture enshrined in my mind. It is the 
image of the perfect man. Unknown cost of effort, peril, pain, 
sorrow, and sympathy has gone into this face. But it is not 
worn or sad. The look of victory is there—of good overcoming 
evil. But infinite humanity also is there, as of one who be- 
lieves in me to the last, expects the best of me, is determined 
to win me to his radiant faith in the right. The face is not 
too serious ; it casts on me many a smile of genial good-humor. 
There is no companionship in the world quite equal to it. In 
its presence I am refreshed, strengthened, and heartened for 
every enterprise. 

No one has ever seen in bodily form the ideal face of my 
picture. It belongs to no single nation, or color, or race, or 
religion. It is the image of God; it is doubtless my best self— 
the man I would choose to become. 

The man in the shrine of my heart is like a wonderful 
composite photograph. All illustrious human persons and 
The prophet of Nazareth, 
who blessed little children, is with me, and many a dim figure 
of great prophets before him. The Buddha is with me, with 
his yast pity for suffering humanity. Socrates, drinking the 
hemlock and scorning to save his life by running away from 
his duty, has entered into the soul of my picture. The brave 
English King Alfred is there, and many a true-hearted states- 
man and patriot; our own Washington at Valley Forge, and 
Abraham Lincoln writing the Proclamation of Emancipation, 
or visiting his wounded soldiers in the hospitals. The men 
and women who have made and molded the lives of each of 
us are in the picture, loving fathers and mothers, high-minded 
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teachers, honest merchants, faithful workmen, good physicians. 
It is never complete, because it is infinite, like the life of 
God. Yet nothing that I possess is so real. 

I, too, help in making the picture. Every good thought, 
every kind act or word, every utterance of good will develops 
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you, Italy—you, England—you, Germany—all of you, nations 
of the Continent, will, without losing your distinctive quali- 
ties and your glorious individuality, be blended into a superior 
unity, and constitute a European fraternity, just as Normandy, 
Brittany, Burgundy have been blended into France. A day will 


and deepens the picture. 


bidding and not to dare or wish 
to move against his will—this 
is to be at one with myself; this 
is to love all true men eyery- 
where; this is the essence of wor- 
ship and communion with God. 
This is the heart of the Christ- 
mas joy. 


[From a booklet issued by the 
School of Printing of the North 
End Union, Boston, Mass.] 


The Christ Hdeal 


LILY DOUGAL 


The ecclesiastical mind is con- 
stantly turning back, thinking to 
find the Lord in the dim atmos- 
phere of Church history. The 
Christian, too, often thinks of 
Jesus Christ as in the past. He 
is not there. He has risen and 
gone before us into the future. 
Again and again in Christian 
ages, the reformer has found 
Him in the farthest vista of his 
own advancing path; and we, en- 
tering an era of psychological 
discovery, find Him in front, 
awaiting us at the gate of a new 
day. 


[From “The Language of the 
Soul” in “Spirit.” Copyright, 
Maemillan, 1919.] 


Human Redeemers 


STANTON COIT 


Be assured that if thou failest, 
none other—not nature, nor man, 
nor angel, nor Creator—will 
render the service or bestow the 
love due from thee. According 
to thine opportunity, thou must 


To know the real man in my heart, 
to love him, to keep company with him, most of all, to do his 


ze 


Prayer 
FOR A HOLY TIME 


Divine Father, confirm in us, we pray 
Thee, the spirit of this holy time; the spirit 
of joy and gladness and generosity. May it 
rise within us as a holy and awakening light. 
May it teach us the language of spiritual 
youth and guide us.to the unfailing spring 
of the fuller life. 

At this time, while we celebrate the birth 
of Thy great son Jesus, who stands before 
us as a shining revelation of Thy humanity, 
of Thy Fatherhood and our filial rélation- 
ship to Thee, may the Judean song rise with 
its sweet melody in all our hearts, May its 
good spirit teach us to glorify Thee as the 


source of all our good; may it quicken our . 


minds to thoughts of peace and good will, 
in a much troubled world; may it melt away 
whatever 1s petty and mean in our hearts 
and move us to.do justly and to love mercy 
in our dealings with our fellow men. 

As we sit by the glow of the Christmas 
fire at the family hearth and listen to the 
singing and laughter of our children and 
rejoice in the tokens of friendship, may we 
not close our hearing to the cry of the op- 
pressed among our fellow men. Call us, 
Infinite Spirit, from selfish pleasure to the 
sacred duty of service to our kind. Fashion 
our hearts by the spirit of the angel song 
that.we may gladly walk in the paths of 
peace and good will and give ourselves to 
the sacrificial adventures of love. Amen. 


AsrauaAM M. Rinpany. 


Xs 


come when. the only battle-field will be the market open to 
commerce and the mind opening to new ideas. 


A day will 
come when bullets and bomb- 
shells will be replaced by votes, 
by the universal suffrage of na- 
tions, by the yenerable arbitra- 
tion of a great Sovereign Senate. 
A day will come when a cannon 
will be exhibited in public 
museums, just as an instrument 
of torture is now, and people will 


-be astonished how such a thing 


could have been. A day will 
come when those two immense 
groups, the United States of 
America and the United States 
of Europe, shall be seen placed 
in presence of each other, ex- 
tending the hand of friendship 
across the ocean, exchanging 
their produce, their commerce, 
their industry, their arts, their 
genius, clearing the earth, peo- 
pling the deserts, improving crea- 
tion under the eye of the Crea- . 
tor, and uniting, for the good of 
all, these two irresistible and in- 
finite powers, the fraternity of 
men and the powers of God. 

But, French, English, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Slavs, Euro- — 
peans, Americans, what have we 
to do in order to hasten the ad- 
vent of that great day? We 
must love each other! To love 
each other is, in this immense 
labor of pacification, the best 
manner of aiding God! 


[From “The Presidential Ad- 
dress,” International DPeace 
Congress, 1849.] 


Bar or Peace 


LOUIS PASTEUR 


Two contrary laws seem to be 
wrestling with each other nowa- 


be the strength of the weak, the 
refuge of the sorrowful. Thou must have compassion on 
those within thy reach who are worn with toil; thou must 
defend and cherish the young, bless and support the aged; 
welcome strangers who come thy way; comfort those who are 
distressed in mind, body, or estate; extend thy mercy to the 
oppressed, and especially to those who suffer injustice or are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake. By strength of character 
thou art to help in saving the vicious. And by the sweet 
mystery of love it will be thy privilege to soothe into peace 
the spirit of the dying. All this thou must be and do. Thy 
deficiencies and imperfections offer no ground for exemption, 
for they will themselves be overcome and dissolved in the 
redemptive work that waits for thee. 


[From ‘Social Worship.’’] 


The Hand of Friendship 
VICTOR HUGO 


A day will come when war will appear as absurd and be 
as impossible between Paris and London, between St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as it would be 
now between Rouen and Amiens, between Boston and Phila- 
delphia. A day will come when you, France—you, Russia— 
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days: the one, a law of blood and 
of death, ever imagining new means of destruction and forcing 
nations to be constantly ready for the battle-field; the other, 
a law of peace, work, and health, ever evolving new means 
of delivering man from the scourges which beset him. 

The one seeks violent conquests; the other, the relief of 
humanity. The latter places one human life above any vic- 
tory, while the former would sacrifice hundreds of thousands 
of lives to the ambition of one. The law of which we are 
the instruments seeks, even in the midst of carnage, to cure 
the sanguinary ills of the law of war; the treatment inspired 
by our antiseptic methods may preserve thousands of soldiers. 
Which of those two laws will ultimately prevail, God alone 
knows. But we may assert that French science will have 
tried, by obeying the law of humanity, to extend the frontiers 
of life. : 

[From ‘The Life of Pasteur,’ Vallery-Radot. 
Page, 1924.] 


Doubleday, 


O Star of human faith and hope! 
Thy Light shall lead us on, 

Until it fades in morning’s glow 
And heaven on earth is won, 
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“There were shepherds in the same country 
abiding in the field.”—LuK® xi.8. 

OR reasons of climate we of the West- 

ern world have made of Christmas an 
indoor festival. In its original imagery, 
nevertheless, and in its poetic origin, it 
is an outdoor, as well as a sacred, celebra- 
tion. In its earliest form it does not begin 
around lamp or fireside, but is ushered in 
by a glory-béhming star. 

Yes, the Christmas celebration of which 
we have read ever since we were children 
took its beginning in the great upper 
spaces. Through cloven skies came angels 
with peaceful wings unfurled. Down be- 
low, all seemed commonplace and dreary. 
Up above, all was radiant and joyful. 
Heaven recognized at once a_ spiritual 
treasure which it has taken the earth a 
Tong time to appreciate. That is the out- 
shining difference between a heavenly and 
an earthly quality of culture—the ability 
to recognize true gold as soon as one 
sees it. 


ey 


The faithful keepers were far out in 
the open fields, no roof over their heads, 
when they heard the celestial strains. 


'“Seattered snow along the hillside, white as 
springtime fleeces are, 
With the whiter wings above them and the 
glory-beaming star.” 


Byen the Holy Family had little between 
it and the speaking skies, eloquent with 
song and promise, because, aS we read, 
“there was no room for them in the inn.” 
Jesus grew up to be an out-of-doors man. 
Neyer did he show dislike for church or 
school. God’s house was dear to him, so 
dear that at great personal risk he insisted 
that it be kept clean and clear of material- 
ism and Mammon. Do we not read of his 
entering, as his custom was, into the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath Day? He was, 
however, himself, very largely an outdoor 
teacher and preacher. 

It was natural that he should be. It 
all was in his blood—a racially religious 
inheritanee. Where had Israel first 
learned that he had a soul, and where had 
his will been trained? In the rock-bound, 
starlit, unconfined wilderness. As an his- 
torian has told us: “The time spent in the 
desert was one of the most valuable 
periods in Israel’s training. They had 
come up out of Egypt an ignorant, dis- 
couraged people, cowed by the cruel usage 
they had received and wholly without or- 
ganization. Their desert life taught them 
resourcefulness, endurance, courage, and 
dependence upon Jehovah.” 

Was not Jesus’ great precursor “a voice 
crying in the wilderness”? And did not 
os Master himself, when he desired deeply 

* ry, seek out a mountain-top? 
» in the open gives and preserves 
ness of view. As the bookworm is apt 
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A Sermon 


REV. ROGER 8. FORBES 
First Unitarian Church of Germantown, Pa. 


to be nearsighted, so is the sailor or the 
woodsman likely to be farsighted. Myopia, 
intellectual nearsightedness, has always 
been a danger to, and an eyil in, religion. 
But the Christmas festival, with its open- 
ness of imagery and suggestion, restores 
breadth to our vision and wideness to our 
sympathies. It also lends wings to our 
imagination. 

For example, can we not believe that 
the soaring hope and the genuine 
good will which come to us at this blessed 
season are never confined to our little 
planet? I turn to the pages of one of the 
most celebrated among modern and recent 
astronomers. I read that out of the eight 
planets in our solar system, one, our own, 
is obviously inhabited, and two others, 
Mars and Venus, very probably. 

Flammarion’s reasoning was very dar- 
ing, but in no sense the work of a mere 
guesser. Assuming, he reasoned, that 
with us three planets out of eight may be 
considered habitable, let us suppose that 
the proportion throughout the universe at 
large is only one in a hundred. Even on 
that modest supposition, we should have 
a very large number of habitable globes; 
no fewer, at least, than a hundred thou- 
sand. This highly authoritative observer 
dared to infer that there might well be, 
among the innumerable planet gravitating 
round the stars, beings considerably sur- 
passing us in intelligence, to whom “our 
most difficult problems are as transparent 
as self-evident truths.” 


ey 


It may be that other and even more re- 
cent authorities would vastly modify this 
stirring conclusion or seriously question 
the glowing hypothesis on which it rests, 
but this much you and I can yenture to 
believe and to assert without diffidence or 
hesitation: The spirit of Christmas is not 
confined to our own communion or com- 
munity or world. It is the indwelling, 
moying spirit of the far-flung universe. It 
is no idle dream, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that on more than one world in the 
blazing firmament on high the rule of 
peace and good will has progressed far 
toward triumphant’ establishment... O 
Christian friends, on this day of days, let 
us give rein to truly religious fancy, not 
failing to discern the larger implications 
of the light which falls on earth’s sad and 
lowly plains and which comes from afar! 
The lowly manger and what it contains 
should be coupled directly with the ringing 
skies and all that they hold. There is no 
barrier between the two. The connection 
between them is clear and straight. The 
universe of Truth is neither divided nor 
divisible. The brightness of any part must 
issue from the majesty and the glory of 
the Whole. 

_Our universe has a physical center. We 
know how potent and truly perpetual is 
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the influence of the latter. We read—to 
quote the language of science—that “there 
constantly emanates from the sun a force 
different from light and heat, a force we 
do not perceive with our senses, a force 
which places our small and mobile planet 
in constant communication with our cen- 
tral star.” We read of the whole ter- 
restrial globe being plunged into a 
magnetic field of great intensity, originat- 
ing in a solar torrent. 

Why may we not believe that the vast 
creation is spiritually as well as physi- 
cally centered? that at this significant sea- 
son there comes flooding into the opening, 
sensitized hearts of homankind a magnetic 
energy far more subtle than any which the 
instruments of science can measure? Why 
may we not believe in the radiations of 
God? Was not the mind of the Master 
always sensitive to them? Was anything 
else quite so real to him? 


Vy 


The star which the Wise Men from the 
East followed, and which leads unto wis- 
dom all who follow it with an equally 
eager obedience, was a sparkling pointer 
toward the future. It indicated a change 
in customs and of hearts. There are 
festivals or solemn procedures which are 
merely commemorative; but Christmas is 
more than commemorative. It is also 
anticipatory. 

A man once told of the foresight of his 
mother in the days of his childhood. Fri- 
day was baking-day; and each week a 
great cake was compounded, baked, and 
alluringly frosted by the good mother. The 
children were always and painfully aware 
of what was being produced. Hyes and 
nostrils united to tantalize them. Realiz- 
ing this, and having decreed that the cake 
should not be cut until Sunday, the mother 
took pity upon them. She made a number 
of small cakes with frosting equally thick. 
To each of the children she gave one of 
these, calling it a “foretaste.” 

Christmas is a foretaste of the estab- 
lished Kingdom of God on earth. It is 
Evolution, as it were, leaping forward 
thousands of years. It is a sweet satis- 
faction of the spirit’s yearning. We are 
given a prophetic demonstration of the fact 
that love can be stronger than hate in the 
heart of man. Christmas “is a heavenly 
interruption of strife. 

The widow of the Confederate General 
Pickett once wrote of the birth of her son 
in the midst of the Civil War. It seenis 
that Pickett and Grant had been close 
friends ever since the Mexican War. 

The two armies, Southern and Northern, 
were encamped facing each other. Ail 
along Pickett’s line bonfires were kindled 
celebrating the birth of the General’s baby 
son. Grant saw them and sent scouts to 
ascertain the cause. When the scouts re- 
ported, he said to. General Ingalls, 
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“Haven't we some kindling on this side 
of the line? Why don’t we strike a light 
for the young Pickett?” 

In a little while bonfires were flaming 
from the Federal camp. A few days later 
there was taken through the lines, under 
special flag and arrangement, a baby’s 
silver service, engraved as follows: “To 
George E. Pickett, Jr., from his father’s 
friends, U. S. Grant, Rufus Ingalls, 
George Buckley.” 

Yes—though we had to slay one an- 
other, still could we love and honor unto 
death. And, as our prophets convincingly 
assure us, some day we are going to co- 
operate with one another and with all 
good men and with all regenerating forces 
around us, and with God above, to carry 
on the work of spiritual creation in our- 
selves, in others, and throughout the 
world. “The age of the quadruped is to 
go out—the age of the Brain and the 
Heart is to come in.” 

On the eve of Christ’s coming, as we look 
up through the cold, clear realms of space, 
which offer no barrier to our sight, to the 
illuminating hosts, let us hope that our 
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own planetary home, our gliding globe, 
which owes so vastly much to the system 
whereto it belongs and to sources outside 
itself which constantly feed it with heat 
and light, may be able to give back some- 
thing in return, some cheerful gleam or 
guiding ray, to eyes which watch and to 
hearts which yearn. 


Oh, it isn’t the holly, it isn’t the snow, 

It isn’t the tree or the firelight glow; 

It’s the flame that goes from the hearts of men 

When Christmas love is abroad again; 

*Tis the laughter of children quivering high 

In a shower of radiance to the sky; 

For wishes are real, and love is a force, 

And the torch which ages ago had source 

In the star that lighted the Wise Men’s way 

Burns with a magical fire to-day. 

So great the shining, so pure the blaze, 

It reaches beyond, through the stellar ways, 

Till—iisten! A wind voice told it me— 

Our globe that swims in ethereal sea 

Glows like a lamp whose flame is love 

To the other worlds that swing above; 

And this the signal that makes them know 

We have hearths and homes and cheer below. 

Why, gods and angels walk by the light 

That streams from the earth on Christmas 
Night ! 


December 25 


T. CLINTON BROCKWAY 


F you watch the sun rise on a clear 

winter morning, you will see that it 
comes up over the horizon much farther 
to the south than it did in summer. The 
difference between its rising place in 
winter and in summer is the reason why 
Christmas is in December instead of in 
June. ° 

Once upon a time there were people liy- 
ing in a land with a climate very much 
like that of New England. In the spring, 
the brown fields changed to green and the 
leaf-buds opened upon the trees. The 
flowers blossomed and the birds sang. 
Then came summer, and, after the sum- 
mer, autumn with its harvests. In the 
fall, killing frosts came. Little by little 
winter was creeping up. Soon the streams 
and lakes were locked up in ice and the 
earth was covered with a mantle of snow. 
It looked and felt as if the old earth 
was dead. 

In December the sun, which had seemed 
to be moving farther and farther away, 
stopped in its journey and started back 
again. Each day it rose a little farther 
north. The days grew longer and the 
nights shorter. Signs of spring appeared. 
The snow melted. The fields became green. 
The leaves came out upon the trees. Wild 
flowers blossomed and birds sang. Soon 
it was summer again. 

The people knew that the change from 
the cold of winter to the warmth of spring 
and summer, and from a dead world to a 
world of life and beauty, was caused by 
the return of the sun, which they noticed 
started back about December 25. 

They decided to celebrate that date as 
the birthday, or the rebirth, of the sun. 


They made the day bright with evergreens 
and holly. They feasted and sang glad 
songs. They greeted each other in the 
friendly way in which we say ‘Merry 
Christmas.” They said the birthday of 
the sun brings the promise that the power 


of winter will be broken and the dead. 


earth will come to life again. 

Once upon a time, in another far-away 
land, the Christ Child was born. Few 
people noted the event, but years after 
beautiful legends came to be told about— 
legends of shepherds, an angel and a 
multitude of the heavenly host, a manger, 
wise men, and a star. 

Few people noted the event, except the 
father and mother. They felt about it as 
fathers and mothers have always felt 
when a welcomed little child has come to 
bless a home. Joseph and Mary prophesied 
and dreamed ; for every father is a prophet 
and every mother is a dreamer, when they 
think of what their little child may do 
and be. 

We know very little about the Christ 
Child except the legends. We do know 
that when he became a man he went up 
and down the hills and across the plains 
and through the villages and cities of 
Palestine, and as he went he warmed with 
human sympathy the hearts of men and 
women and little children. He told them 
that love was better than hate; that God 
was the All-Father; and that we should 
live as a human family with God’s old 
world as a home. 

When he was no longer with them, some 
of his friends began to tell his story. The 
church took up the story, and to it added 
many things. 


’ 
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After a while that story reached the 
land where they celebrated the birthday 
of the sun. Someone who heard it said 
the birth of the Christ Child was like the 
rebirth of the sun in a world bound in 
fetters of ice and locked up in prisons of 
snow. They said it drives winter out of 
human hearts and in its place brings 
springtime with its bloom and song, and 
summer with its harvest joys. They said 


My Treasure Chest 


HARRIET KNOWLTON 


My treasure chest is in my soul; 

And every night at dusk, 

I pause before it » 

To pay toll. 

Then from the day which I call mine, 
I take what has been fine 

Or beautiful or worthy. 


Once I took a flash of sky 

Colored blue. Once, the ery 

Of a bird on high. 

Once, a thought that was good and true. 


And once again I found a friend. 
From that one’s heart 

I stole a dart 

Of rare and happy sunlight. 


A candle’s beam once sent its gleam 
From a dark little room 

Of gloom 

Into my treasure chest. 


The best of strife I take from life 

And lock its sorrow 

Fast in my heart. 

To-morrow will be fuller, clearer, dearer 
For that sorrow in my heart. 


Each day I put my life to test 
To find things worthy 
Of a treasure chest. 


And if I find at the close of day 
Nothing kind or brave or gay 
To lock into my heart and soul, 
I still pay toll. 


For I put into my treasure chest 
A dream, a prayer, 

Or layer on layer of hope 

And memory. And presently 

I rise and close the cover; 
Then leave the darkness 

To discover 

A higher mark, a finer goal, 
Because I know, within my soul 
I have a treasure chest. 


that now, on the twenty-fifth of December, 
they would celebrate, not the rebirth of 
the sun, but the birth of the Christ Child. 
So ever since, on this glad day, the world 
has been remembering that event of the 
long-ago. 

Each year our Christmas celebration 
ought to bring a little nearer fulfillment 
the promise and the prophecy of the Christ 
Child, and, in our lives, a rebirth of the 
Christ spirit, which is the spirit that goes 
forth in every Christmas greeting and 
whenever human heart responds to human 
heart or human sympathy ae out to 
meet a human sapien = 
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To BHethlehenr? 


The Christian Register 


Rot Perp Far 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


How far is it to Bethlehem? 
Not very far. 

Shall we find the stable room 
Lit by a star? 


Can we see the little Child, 
Is he within? 

If we lift the wooden latch 
May we go in? 


OW FAR is it to Bethlehem? Not very 

far. Just around the corner for those 
who know the way—for those who know 
the turning, that turning which Jesus 
taught was necessary, if a man is to be- 
come as a little child. But it is a long, 
very long and grievous and hard journey 
for those who know not the divineness 
of simplicity. 

Three men—you might call them three 
modern Wise Men—sat together once as 
Christmas drew near: one a poet, one an 
artist, one a minister. And the poet said: 
“Bach year as Christmas draws near, I 
try to write some poem or carol that shall 
be different. I try to approach this sub- 
ject from some new angle; but always I 
am drawn back to the old, simple, beauti- 
ful story—so utterly simple, and yet 
eternal in its significance.” 

Said the artist, “Have you ever noticed 
what a failure those pictures of the Na- 
tivity are which leave out the figures, the 
symbols, the setting associated in all our 
minds with the Bethlehem story?” 

Then the minister said: “More than 
once, as I have approached Christmas, I 
have thought that I might for once preach 
a different sort of sermon; one, dealing, 
for instance, with the less well-known 
phases of Christmas and the birth of 
Christ. But it is no use to play on any 
thought or mental picture other than those 
uppermost and universal in the hearts and 
minds of men on this day. It only creates 
discord and disharmony. It is as though 
one should insist on playing on some cheap 
violin, when a Stradivarius were avail- 
able; for, just as the human emotions of 
the great masters have been wrought into 
the old violins, so has become woven into 
this day a spiritual reality, nourished by 
the ages, expressed by symbol 
tradition—old, and yet ever new.” 

So felt and spoke those three modern 
men. And do you not feel just the same? 
Do not the Three Wise Men in the early 
story symbolize just exactly that far-flung 
feeling—that here and now, just as there 
and then, riches and power and knowledge 
must find and go to Bethlehem and bow 
before the Babe—not a central figure, sur- 
rounded by the pomp and glory of this 
world, but poor and lowly, in a manger? 
Do we not feel that on this day riches 
must find poverty, and share, feel with, 
sympathize with poverty? That power 
must find weakness and understand it? 
That sophistication must find innocence 
and love it, and that knowledge must find 
humility? In fact, is there any other day 
of the whole, round year on which this 
spirit of God, shining through the soul and 
heart of Christ, is so abroad on the earth? 


Hands and hearts which have been closed 


and | 


unfold and open. Minds which have 
been thoughtless regarding others, grow 
thoughtful, radiating such understanding 
as reveals the human heart. Argument 
and contention are hushed. They who 
would fight rest on their arms, and frater- 
nize. And over all and in all, there is the 
warming glow of the eternal poetry: the 
kneeling beasts, the shepherds, the kings, 
the angels, the manger, and Mary and 
Joseph. 

Now, does it all leave you cold? 
then you are like 


If so, 


Joses, the brother of Jesus [who] plodded from 
day to day, 

With never a vision within him to glorify his 
clay. 

Joses, the brother of Jesus, was one with the 
heavy clod, 

But Christ was the soul of rapture, and soared 
like a lark, with God. 

Joses, the brother of Jesus, was only a worker 
in wood, 

And he never could see the glory that Jesus, 
his brother, could. 

“Why stays he not in the workshop?” 
often used to complain, 

“Sawing the Lebanon cedar, 
woods their stain? 

Why must he go thus roaming, forsaking my 
father’s trade, 

While hammers are busily sounding and there 
is gain to be made?” 

Thus ran the mind of Joses, apt with plummet 
and rule, 

And deeming whoever surpassed him either a 
knave or a fool; 

For he never walked with the prophets in 
God’s great garden of bliss. 

And of all mistakes of the ages, the saddest, 
methinks, is this— 

To have such a brother as Jesus, to speak with 
him day by day, 

But never to catch the vision which glorified 
his clay. 


he 


imparting to 


And so it is, never to catch the vision 
which glorifies this day—not to find, and 
when you find, take the road to Bethlehem, 
where that vision is revealed. But just 
around the corner is the vision that waits 
for those who know what Thomas Hardy 
meant, when he wrote this perfect thing, 
called “The Oxen” : 
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Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock! 
“Now are they all on their knees,” 

An elder said, as we sat in a flock 

By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek, mild creatures, where 
They dwelt in their starry pen; 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 

To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 

In these years! Yet, I feel : 
If someone said, on Christmas Dye, 
“Come, see the oxen kneel, 


“In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 


So this day, in such a spirit, let us come 
to the Stable, asking, “Is he within? If 
we lift the wooden latch, may we come 
in?’ And in that spirit, may we enter and 
bow down before the new-born Christ! 

Then, arising, may we go forth and 
carry with us his spirit, toward, into, and 
through the New Year—that divine spirit 
which was created by and is creative of 
those divine qualities which warm the 
heart of the world to-day: “Love which re- 
bukes selfishness ; purity which shames our 
sins; the strong words of righteousness 
which cut through casuistry like a sword; 
peace, which stills our hearts in sorrow 
and unrest ; knowledge, which not so much 
believed in the eternity and God, as saw 
and knew them, and makes us certain of 
them, too.” 

How far is it to Bethlehem? Not very 
far! Turn and become as a little child, 
and lo, you shall gather up strength unto 
yourself from that spiritual experience; 
strength for the manhood you are going 
to need if you are going to cover the 
longer, harder road on which Christ still 
leads those who want to go onward and 
upward toward the City of God. 


Prayer 
Father, may wé know in our hearts 
how near is Bethlehem; how near is 
the Christ; how near Thou, Thyself, 
art unto us; but it is for us to 
lift the latch and enter into Thy 
Presence. Amen, 


- Fruit And Flower Mission Brings Christmas 


“—and those without friends” 


N APPEAL for donations, for the 
Christmas season, of flowers from 
greenhouses, plants, bulbs, bouquets of 
winter materials, pine, black alder, and 
bayberry, partridge berries, fruits, vege- 
tables, and jellies for the Christmas 
season is made by the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity Fruit and Flower Mission at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. Mrs. 
Lewis <A. Elliott, executive secretary, 
reports that the distribution for the past 
Thanksgiving was the best ever made, 
and urgently requests similar generous 
donations for the coming holiday. All 
gifts may be sent direct to the head- 
quarters at Horticultural Hall, 
There are many persons who have 
grown everlasting flowers in their gardens 


through the summer. These would mean 
much to cheer the sick and lonely during 
this Christmas season. This will be the 
sixty-first year that the Fruit and Flower 
Mission has brought happiness to others 
through its distribution to the shut-ins, 
sick in the hospital wards and those with- 
out friends. 

Corps of people to volunteer help in 
the distribution of these articles are also 
required. Already many prominent ladies 
regularly give time to this work, but more 
transportation facilities are continually 
needed. Those who could lend their auto- 
mobiles for a short space of time during 
the week preceding Christmas are asked 
to communicate with Mrs. Lewis A. Elliot 
at Horticultural Hall. 
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Expectancy of Peace 


apes President-Elect Herbert Hoover in his mes- 
sage to the Argentinians in Buenos Aires, last 
Friday: “The Great War gave new impulse to the 
swing of the whole world away from its conceptions 
until, as never before, civilization is now entrusted 
to democratic institutions of government. The hope 
and faith of humanity lies in its success. I am one 
who has full confidence in the ultimate ability of 
the great American experiment of peoples to govern 
themselves.” 

Spiritual sweep is here, and it carries all men to 
both fact and reality ; for it is true and needs to be 
repeated daily that, coming out of the catastrophe, 
the world is no longer monarchic in its philosophy, 
but democratic. Its determination is to build a 
new order, with the people themselves as the build- 
ers. Even the several dictatorships now running 
may be for the people; let us believe in the outcome. 
Are we moderate in saying, in the light of his life, 
that there comes with our new leader a new note— 
a note that, however it may be set about with the 
tangibles of economic prosperity and statistical 


tables, is the real soul of the coming President? He 


seems a good man of the world who uses his words 
to make the great binder, that is, the element really 
religious. With his own heritage and discipline as 
a Friend, breeding in him the divine gift of peace, 
Mr. Hoover in his speeches turns to that, wistfully, 
feelingly, reasonably, and with a record back of 
him composed only of those things which make for 
peace. 

For the first time, one is our chief who has no 
political misgiving about the naturalness and the 
expectancy of peace. What if we should find in 
him the fulfillment of all the Christmas prayers 


since Jesus was in Bethlehem—yea, and before 


that! The unfinished business of Christmas, as 


Dr. Crothers once called it, may be taken up, we. 
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_torian gets the facts and makes the values, 


believe will be taken up, and made the chief order 
of the administration. “Never before has the out- 
look been brighter,” said Mr. Hoover, “for the 
march of peace and economic progress; the growth 
of order, liberty, and liberal institutions; the op- 
portunity for achievement among men, and the 
growth of those things that dignify and ennoble 
life.” 

Let that be the overtone of these coming years, 
and we shall hear with the return of each Yuletide 
a chorus from longing humanity, a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God, throughout the 
world. 


A Great Baptist — 


HE greatest American Baptist is dead. Edgar 

Young Mullins won pre-eminence not only by 
attaining the highest office in the gift of that many- 
millioned communion which reaches round the 
world and blesses it with healing, enlightenment, 
and holiness, but by the recognition of his power of 
leadership, without regard to elective place, in the 
vast planetary operation of the Baptist churches. 

When a man gains and merits the supreme ap- 
probation of his spiritual household, with its al- 
most infinitely variant shades of belief and culture, 
and its intimate knowledge of him, it is a marvelous © 
thing. Dr. Mullins accomplished this distinction 
through forty years of constancy and of growth. 
He never seriously compromised, and he’ went 
straight on, taking the denomination -with him 
through the sorest period of trial that it has experi- 
enced in a century. His judgment was counted 
upon more than that of any other man in the theo- 
logical movement which rent the Baptist commun- 
ion in the early years of this decade. Fundamental- 
ism had its origin, in fact, in the Baptist Church. 
Controversy raged with havoc for a long period 
over doctrinal ideas, and in his own theological 
seminary in Louisville, President Mullins had the 
incalculable task not so much of harmonizing the 
differences that were, indeed, irreconcilable, as in 
showing what was at once the deeper, higher, and 
broader way of the inner intent and spirit of reli- 
gion. By this experiment in the school, a labora- 
tory test, as it were, he proved his right and his 
call to larger leadership. He manifested to the 
world that there is a spiritual quantum available, 
if we but knew it, sufficient for the crises and 
controversies in this struggling world. 

It may be that some persons, taking a short view 
of an immediate difference of doctrine or of admin- 
istration, would wonder that a man would be silent 
when he ought to speak; even cry aloud. The tem- 
perament of audacity belongs to pioneers and 
prophets. This was not Dr. Mullins. He was cau- 
tious, because he was committed to the organiza- 
tion. Take his long course straight through, and 
we praise it without stint and with gladness. He 
had a mind that was a gentle and steady solvent of 
hard difficulties. Other men would blast them and 
disrupt the institution in the explosion. The former 
method is less picturesque, but when the true his- 
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veracious record shows the way of Mullins is the 


» 


é 


of 
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- are patent. 
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way of wisdom. It is excellent because its results 
are permanent. ' 


To-day there are in every clime nearly fifty mil-. 


lions of Baptists, including members and adherents. 
Their history is indissolubly united with the spirit 
and institutions of religious liberty. They have 
taken their stand, suffered all kinds of persecution, 
builded themselves into great commonwealths, and 
in the days of conquest of their own independence 
they have gone into the uttermost parts of the earth 
with missions, schools, colleges, and hospitals, to 
bring the acceptable year of their Lord to them who 
had sat and suffered in darkness. The Baptist 
World Alliance is the corporate name for all of 
these things and many that cannot be numbered. 
As president of this body, Dr. Mullins literally had 
and knew the world as a parish, and such was his 
simplicity, his scholarship, his piety, his human- 
ness, that he gave the Alliance vitality it never 


_knew before. 


When he came to the completion of- his mortal 
years, it seemed he had rounded a triumphal period 
of apostleship. In the joy of his labor and the 
fruition, too, we who are of another but a kindred 
household, may also share with thankfulness, be- 
cause we have been, as it must needs be in the things 
of the spirit, his beneficiaries. The whole family 
of mankind is blessed by this life, and his name 
will be kept in the holy place of the heart. 


Buchmanism Under Analysis 


HREE MEMBERS of the Episcopal Theologica] 
School faculty in Cambridge, Mass., have made 
a critical study of Buchmanism. This “fellowship,” 
which professes to follow first-century Christian 
methods, has been subjected to fierce opposition in 


colleges and elsewhere, and some of the things said. 


about it have made it seem dangerous to the point 
of pathological perversion. We state the case ex- 
tremely, but not untruly. It is obvious, from the 
analysis of what it really is, that Buchmanism is 


better than we have supposed, and THE RuGISTER . 


is glad to cover its very unfavorable comment with 
a more judicious estimate, based upon this new 
study which is published in The Churchman. 
Buchmanism began with a Lutheran minister 
named Frank Buchman. It emphasizes direct 
evangelistic work with individuals. Its method is 
the holding of so-called “house parties” where the 
people aid and comfort one another by sharing ex- 
perience and giving guidance. Men and women join 
in the house parties, and they vary in age, culture, 
and character. By their sincere interest in one 
another, they develop spiritual vitality, the move- 
ment propagates itself, and the leadership of the 
Holy Spirit is believed to be supreme. ‘This, in 
brief, is the good of it. 
- On the other side, say the analysts, the defects 
First, there is “the tendency to 
identify surrender to the will of God in Christ, 
with surrender to the Buchman interpretation of 
that will. . . .” In other words, they have a tend- 


-ency to identify “religious vocation with a special 
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form of religious vocation and to set up that form 
as the only true religious life.” This reminds one 
of the monastic conceit. Out of this basic error 
grow all the others. The thing tends to become 
cultish, because the essence of religion is falsely 
identified with the method. Loyalty to the indi- 
vidual leaders and not to the central principle, or 
to Christ, is urged. Mr. Buchman has been meta- 
morphosed. There is too much emphasis.on per- 
sonal witness to specific sin, and there is an absence 
of a sense of their own defects on the part of the 
Buchmanite workers in cases of failures with 
would-be converts. In such cases, it is the latters’ 
sin that is responsible. The leaders, however, are 
on the whole of a normal and healthy type. 

' Among sins, that of sex has been cited for severe 
condemnation by the critics, as though it were al- 
most abnormally pressed to the center by Buch- 


manism. ‘This is an unjust judgment, we are in- 
‘formed. Sex gets attention, as it should, but not 
overmuch. The real sin may be in the alleged self- 


righteousness of the “fellowship” itself, which 
thanks God it is what it is and not like something 
else. Reticence and reserve can have no high sanc- 
tion in the Buchman scheme. “Out with it!” seems 
the call. To those who conform, fellowship is 
vouchsafed automatically ; but to those who do not? 
They are outside. That is the effect of it. Here is 
the weakness of Buchmanism. Mankind is divided 
into the “group,” on the one hand, and everybody 
else, on the other hand. Buchmanites are “the field 
for fellowship and the rest of the world simply the 
field of operations.” Kipling’s rhyme illustrates,— 

All the people like us are We, 

And everyone else is They. 
We agree with the conclusion of the investigators 
that the claim of this movement to be early Chris- 
tian reminds one that the early Christians were 
sometimes more early than Christian. 


_ Into the Experiment 


NS it is a wise thing to follow the tested ways 
of the good life. These are easily ascertained. 
The imitation of Christ is a 
phrase made classic to the ages by & Kempis. There 
are also spiritual ways beyond what has been writ- 
ten, and such belong to the adventurous spirit in 
each one of us. We find our lives unsatisfied, withal 
heartened, by accepted pieties. We stretch our 
beings and would go forth to larger life. Henry 
Nelson Wieman speaks for many of us who may be 
inarticulate but are aware of something greater 
that we must try. This experimental living is 
hazardous living. It is far more hazardous, he says, 
than any scientific experiment, “because it involves 
the whole life, not merely biological existence, which 
may well be sacrificed in scientific investigation. 
In religious inquiry one must cast into the experi- 
ment those larger goods, including all that one 
holds dear, his moral character, his highest aspira- 


. tions, his greatest loves and loyalties, those things 


without which mere bodily existence is worthless.” 
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The Cloud of Witnesses 


The greatest permanent contribution to the moral and spiritual stock 
of the world is the supreme literature which the best races have produced. 


This, together with the noblest art and music, . . 


. is an unending divine 


revelation. It comes from the Deep and it speaks to that which is deepest 
in man. The great revealers, as the poet Lowell once said, “speak to the 
age out of eternity.” Here the lonely soul finds a great cloud of witnesses 


bearing testimony to infinite values and eternal realities. 


The method of 


literature is different from that of logic or science, but its authority and 
persuasiveness are not less but rather greater than the authority and 
persuasiveness of logic and science. This testimony of genius reaches its 
summit and apex in the writings of the Old and the New Testaments, which 
may well be called the literature of the Spirit. It is the clearest proclama- 
tion there is of the eternal spirit working in and through the temporal, 
of an intelligent Pilot steering the entire process of things. 
—Ruvrus M. Jonss, The New Quest. (p. 183). 


Apologetics 
Tun CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY. Clement F. 
Rogers. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3.00. 


It has been said that preaching in the 
open air is a more severe test than preach- 
ing within a church; for if the sermon 
does not “go,” the congregation will go 
instead. Professor Rogers, on Sunday 
afternoons, in Hyde Park, London, has 
been embattled against hecklers on the 
subject of Christian faith and morals. 
And the hecklers must have had an ex- 
citing time. The audience must have 
stayed to listen. For Professor Rogers 
has been a host in himself, and evidently 
has shot facts and arguments with excel- 
lent aim and with the rapidity of a 
machine gun. It is evident from this book 
that he has an effective temper for public 
debate on the subject of religion—not 
short, but earnest. He prefers a good in- 
tellectual quarrel to a genial but bored 
indifference. When Mr. Murray praised 
the ancient philosophers “for the candor 
and good-humor with which those of dif- 
ferent sects disputed with each other,” Dr. 
Johnson replied: “Sir, they disputed with 
good-humor because they were not in 
earnest as to religion. No, sir! Every 
man will dispute with great good-humor 
upon a subject in which he is not inter- 
ested.” And this book is the arsenal of 
Professor Rogers. It discloses the well- 
stocked mind which has been behind the 
militant tactics in the Park’s incomparable 
forum. Here is an interesting book be- 
cause so full of interesting things, espe- 
cially quotations and footnotes. One has 
the impression that the author has poured 
into it, not only the best thought of his 
own mind, but also the contents of multi- 
tudinous notebooks. He tackles the prob- 
lems most worth tackling in defense and 
explanation of Christianity ; but one feels 


that he too easily disposes of them. ; 


“Theism makes us know that there is one 
law for all places, all classes, and all sects. 
In proportion as it is a real belief, it gives 
unity of purpose, character, and life. But 
there has always been this difficulty about 


theisms; they tend to be cold, abstract, 
intellectual, or negative.” Ancient Greece 
had a theism too intellectual for the 
masses. The Jews had a theism morally 
effective, but intellectually vulnerable. ‘A 
solution of this dilemma has, we maintain, 
been found in Christian Theism, offering 
the person of ,Christ for our allegiance— 
an allegiance that can be given without 
reserve if He is, as we believe He is, the 
Incarnate Word, presenting us with an 
intellectual justification in the Doctrine of 
the Trinity—a doctrine, it is true, his- 
torically developed from the necessity of 
ruling out false ideas of God and Christ, 
but seen, when beaten out, to have its 
philosophical value as an expression of the 
ultimate relation of the One and the 
Many.” One wishes that Professor Rogers 
had carried the argument a little further 
and attempted to show how Christian his- 
tory and the present condition of the reli- 
gious and secular life of Christendom 
proves the unifying power of this particu- 
lar form of Christian Theism. The argu- 
ment would certainly be subject to con- 
siderable heckling. And it may be said 
that meeting hecklers in the open air is 
a less severe test than writing a book of 
Christian apologetics; for in the open air 
a speaker can often “get away” with more 
than his argument can carry. v. T. PB. 


Mr. Rogers Remembers 
MpMorips oF NINETY YEARS. 
Munroe Rogers. Boston: 
Company. $5.00. 
Vicariously, through these memories of 
ninety years, the reader lives the life of 
Boston since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and finds himself stirred by the 
narration of stories of a century greater 
in accomplishment than any which pre- 
ceded it. Mr. Rogers names two compel- 
ling influences which have made him what 
he is: his parents, and the habit of always 
looking at life hopefully. These two, he 
declares, are worth to their possessor 
$2,000,000 of anybody’s money. Born in 
1889 at 10 Williams Street, off Federal 
Street in Boston, Mr. Rogers finds now not 


By Henry 
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a landmark left to indicate the place which 
was his home. “No church on the corner 
of Berry Street, now Channing Street, 
where Dr. Channing and Dr. Gannett used 
to preach, and where I first attended 
Sunday-school or heard a sermon,” he 
writes. “No dwellings of prosperous and 
well-known merchants of the olden time. 
To see the changes which have taken place 
is akin to suffering,’ he says, “as if we 
no longer had traditions; as if everything 
of individuality were disappearing to be- 
come a ‘better, bigger, busier Boston.’ 
This is a sign of the times—like jazz 
music, bobbed hair, silk stockings, and low 
shoes in winter, cross-word puzzles, and 
a sort of general tendency to level down 
and not level up.” Mr. Rogers, the elder, 
was a dealer in boots, shoes, and leather 
at 11 Tremont Row, where the Suffolk 
Savings Bank now stands; and his store 
was the rallying point of many notable 
persons. Henry Munroe Rogers recalls, 
as his first vivid memory, seeing the lamp- 
lighter go by 10 Williams Street, climb a 
ladder, and light the street lamps from his 
torch. He deseribes his education from 
the primary school on Williams Street to 
Harvard, from which university he counts 
his greatest asset to be the possession of 
the “spirit of Harvard.” Dr. Frederick 
L. Hosmer, Unitarian preacher and hymn- 
writer, is one of the three surviving mem- 
bers of his class at Harvard—1862. Mr. 
Rogers has been president of his class 
since 1865. Considerable space is given 
to relating stories of Harvard pranks, in 
which his classmates seem to have excelled. 
A personal interview with Abraham 
Lincoln in October, 1862, is one of the 
author’s vivid recollections. A letter from 
his friend, Robert Todd Lincoln, Harvard, 
1864, to the President, was the open ses- 
ame which led to the interview, and to 
his appointment as Acting Assistant Pay- 
master in the Navy. Graphic descriptions 
of his experiences on various ships in 
blockade service revive one’s interest in 
the activities of the Navy in the Civil War. 
Mr. Rogers saw over sixty years of active 
law practice after three years at Harvard 
Law School, which he entered in 1865. 
When he came to the Suffolk Bar in 1868, 
there were not over six or seven hundred 
members, with only one Jewish lawyer 
among them. To-day, he estimates, there 
are upward of three thousand practition- 
ers at the Boston Bar. In 1868 there were 
few women stenographers, secretaries, and 
clerks, and there were no electric lights, 
telephones, elevators, or other conveniences 
which the present-day lawyer enjoys. The 
first women bookkeeper he ever saw, Mr. 
Rogers remembers, was in the store of 
Thomas E. Moseley and Company, then 
on Summer Street, Boston. In those days 
the Court House was on Temple Place and 
Tremont Street, where the R. H. Stearns 
store now stands. In his legal life, Mr. 
Rogers has been identified with some of 
the most outstanding lawyers of his day. 
The Boston fire of November 9, 1872, is 
one of his most vivid memories, and Mr. 
Rogers believes that the fight they made 
at his home at 4 Kingston Street may have 
prevented a greater spread of the flames. 
Mr. Rogers made thirty-eight crossings of 
the Atlantic between 1875 and 1890; and 
in 1903-04, Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, accom- 
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panied by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, traveled 
extensively in the Orient. Interesting side 
lights of this journey are set down in his 
memories. Of American missionaries to 
China, he has something to say: “I won- 
dered which race could give the better 
instruction to the other. Their prepara- 
tion seemed so inadequate to us, who had 
met for months at a time highly educated 
Brahmans or Buddhists, and who knew 
their outlook and their vision; the mis- 
sionaries seemed so limited, their doctrine 
so crude, archaic, and dogmatic; their be- 
havior so uninspiring that I wondered 
where they got their impulse.” Readers 
who enjoy books of a reminiscent type 
will revel in Mr. Rogers’ descriptions of 
early meetings of the Papyrus Club and 
the Tavern Club. They will like his 
stories of famous actors who were his 
friends: Sir Henry Irving, Sothern, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Crane, Robert Mantell, 
Edward S. Willard, Lawrence Barrett, 
Salvini; of his other warm friends: 
Thomas Nelson Page; George Kennan, to 
whom he devotes more than twenty pages; 
James Ripley Osgood, who ran a footrace 
with Dolby, the business representative of 
Charles Dickens. These are but a few of 
the friends to whom he pays tribute in 
his memories—friends most of whom are 


no longer living. Teno 
Undergraduates 
UNDERGRADUATES. By R. H. Edwards, J. M. 


Artman, and Galen M. Fisher. New York: 


Doubleday, Doran & Company. 

Undergraduates might seem an interest- 
ing photoplay scenario, but it is quite a 
different thing. It is one of those group 
studies which are so fashionable among 
the cognoscenti, the object being “to sound 
the opinion and experience of various 
kinds of persons regarding undergraduate 
life and interest and the bearings of both 
the formal and informal educational pro- 
cess on undergraduate character.” The 
method was the classic one of interviews, 
and eleven hundred such were held. 

The book itself is in the main quotations 
from these interviews. On coeducation 
the interviewers say that the college au- 
thorities are ignorant of facts of vital 
importance. As one reads the records of 
the interviews, one is convinced that not 
only are the college authorities ignorant 
but that each group—students, athletic 
advisers, and faculty—is not only ignorant 
of what the other groups are doing, but 
after all only reflects a very limited sec- 
tion of undergraduate life. In fact, the 
difficulty with this book is primarily the 
difficulty of form. Most readers would 
rather have the opinions of the authors, 
all of them men of experience in student 
affairs. Of course they must have such 
interviews and studies as are made in this 
book for a background, but the back- 
ground, like the skeleton, ought not to 
claim immediate attention. 

Another minor criticism is that on the 
whole the authors were chosen from men 
who had a special interest in life, namely 
the religious interest, and it would seem 
as though that interest would be reflected 
both in their questions and in the response 


_ which they got. 
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Despite these criticisms there is much 
worth while in the book if the reader has 
the courage to hunt it down. ‘The con- 
tinuous criticism of faculty members be- 
cause they are not good teachers, while it 
is not new, is certainly forceful. The 
qualified commendation of coeducation is 
interesting in view of present-day trends 
in the other direction. There are, of 
course, a few lurid spots in the study of 
the relations of men and women in the 
various colleges, but on the whole one 
comes away from a perusal of that chapter 
with the belief that the conditions are not 
so bad as painted. 

One is impressed, too, by the relative 
lack of influence of religious organiza- 
tions in student life. The student’s belief 
that the churches are concerned with is- 
sues in which they have little or no con- 
cern is manifestly true, and it is only 
where the churches are willing to face 
practical situations in the life of the reli- 
gious ethics that much effective work is 
done with students. In fact, the best 
chapter in the book, as might have been 
expected, is that dealing with the influence 
of religious agencies. 

Undergraduates needs refining and re- 
working. For ministers, particularly, the 
chapter on religious agencies is well worth 
reading, even if it is in an unfinished 


state. iu Gigi 
Fascinating 
OTHER ARABIAN Nicuts. By H. I. Kapidah. 
Illustrated by W. M. Berger. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


These stories of far-off Arabia, told by 
a New York newspaper editor, are tre- 
mendously worth while. The make-up of 
of the volume is attractive. Print-end 
sheets and illustrations by Berger are 
pleasing to the eye; and after reading the 
stories, the reader’s conquest is complete. 
Fathers, mothers, teachers, in search of 
new material with which to interest young 
listeners, will hail this book as veritable 
treasure-trove. Children’s librarians will 
prompily order many copies—and the boys 
and girls will eat it up. Mr. Kapidah must 
love to recall his boyhood days in the 
strange and fascinating land of his na- 
tivity; for his tales are told with a 
twinkling humor, and a perfection of style 
which can come only from affectionate re- 
membrance. All the stories are interest- 
ing, while some are very choice. Among 
the latter are: The Shoes of Abu Kasim, 
The Lucky Soothsayer, and The Story of 
Abu Taloot. M. B. C. 


Tennis 


Lacostr on Tennis. By René Lacoste. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 
$2.50. 


Tennis players, amateur and _ profes- 
sional, will wish to look through these 
chapters and compare the ideas of the 
author with their own. In an introduc- 
tion, the great “Bill” Tilden says, “Lacoste 
is a sportsman to his fingertips and a man 
who is a great credit to France. I con- 
sider it one of the real privileges of my 
tennis career that I have met, played, and 
lost to Lacoste, and count him among my 
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friends.” He has written a clear, intelli- 
gible, not too technical treatise. He has 
won his way, through hard work, to a 
supreme position in the great game of the 
courts. The book is probably the best 
description of its kind in print. It is a 
book for beginners, also for progressive 
students of one of the greatest games. 
Mr. Lacoste writes of the history of the 
sport, the various kinds of serves, back- 
hand play, volleys, job, smash, play at 
the net. He discusses all the great 
players, analyzing their strong and weak 
points—perhaps this is the most valuable 
thing he has done. An appendix gives 
lawn tennis rules. E. H. C. 


The Christmas Story 


“Byen Unto BETHLEHEM : 
CHRISTMAS.” By Henry van Dyke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Dr. Van Dyke has already a number of 
Christmas stories to his credit. The Lost 
Word, The Spirit of Christmas, The First 
Christmas Tree, and, above all, The Other 
Wise Man, are known and loved by a 
host of readers. To this group he has 
now added a fifth tale, a fresh variation 
of the selfsame theme. Employing lan- 
guage poetic, colorful, and highly imagina- 
tive, he rehearses the events leading up 
to the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem of 
Judea, and subsequent to it, as they are 
suggested or narrated in the Gospels. 
Avoiding all reference to dogma, but evi- 
dently accepting the New ‘Testament 
legends as authentic history, he weaves 
the various incidents into a coherent nar- 
rative, not the least impressive element 
in which is the description of natural 
scenery, which could only have come from 
one who has traveled in Palestine and 
who has used his eyes to good purpose. 
The characters of the various personages 
of the immortal drama are also clearly 
brought out, particularly those of Joseph 
and his young wife. Let the reader put 
aside all seruples of literal-mindedness 
and of the higher criticism, contenting 
himself for the moment with accepting at 
their face value the familar stories of 
the birth of Bethlehem’s babe, and he 
eannot but find Dr. Van Dyke’s interpre- 
tation deeply moving. In this spirit, 
doubtless, it will be welcomed by a multi- 
tude of readers. A.B. H. 


Tun SToRY or 
New York: 


Tabloid Review 


GUIDES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND FRIENDS. By 
Charles F. Thwing. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $8.50. 

These chapters are studies of college 
men by the president emeritus of Western 
Reserve University. All twenty-two of 
them have been his personal friends. A 
distinguished group it is, including Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, James B. Angell, Andrew 
D. White, Mark Hopkins, William R. 
Harper, Henry Adams, James Bryce, John 
Morley, John Hay, William J. Tucker, and 
George H. Palmer. Rich must have been 
Dr. Thwing’s friendships and his capacity 
for them. Taken as a whole, the book illus- 
trates certain educational tendencies of 
the day. co. R. J. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


A Contagious Christmas 


ROSE BROOKS 


Old Jim Daly, sitting at the window of 
the tiny house where he lived alone on 
the edge of a crowded suburb, suddenly 
realized he was lonely. 

“It’s the Christmas crowds,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘“They’re enough to make 
anybody uneasy, hustling and bustling till 
late evening, like ants scurrying around 
an ant hill.” 

Determinedly he switched on a light, 
rattled open a newspaper, and adjusted 
his spectacles. “Never a thing to interest 
a man in the paper!” he grumbled, two 
minutes later, as he snapped off the light, 
let the newspaper fall to the floor, and 
put his spectacles back in their case. 
“Three days to Christmas!” Jim had 
fallen into the habit of talking to himself, 
since there was nobody else in the house 
to talk to. “I'll be glad when this fuss 
is over, and a body can settle down.” 

How gay the lighted street did look, 
windows blazing, snow glittering as it fell, 
happy crowds hurrying in all directions! 

“Suppose they’ve all got kids,” said 
Jim gloomily. “Suppose the kids are all 
expectin’ trees and_ stuffed stockings. 
Turnin’ the world topsy-turvy to please 
the kids—” 

“Paper! Paper!” rang a shrill young 
voice above the street’s din, and Jim 
turned his lonely eyes to the corner where 
Tom stood—Tom, his one child acquaint- 
ance. 

“Paper!” Tom, bare hands stuck into 
his old coat pockets for warmth, hopped 
up and down behind his pile of papers, 
piled on a box on the sidewalk. 

“Wonder now, if Tom’s expectin’ a tree,” 
said Jim, and, to his own great surprise, 
he got up from his comfortable chair, 
hunched himself into his old overcoat, 
pulled on his cap, and went out the door. 

“Paper, Mr. Daly?” asked Tom, beam- 
ing on Jim as he beamed on everyone who 
crossed his path. - 

“Yes,” said Jim. “And Tom, when 
you're sold out, could you come over to my 
house a minute? Something special I 
want to ask you.” 

“Of course!” said Tom. “I'll be over, 
well, in ten minutes. I’ve had great luck 
to-night. ’Most sold out half an hour 
ahead of time.” 

So Jim went home, or all but home. 
Passing the little grocery store on the 
corner, he found himself going in. 

“Might as well give the kid something 
to eat while we’re talking,” he excused 
himself, as, five minutes later, he opened 
his own door, set two red apples on the 
table and emptied a little bag of candy 
beside them. “Funny to be waiting for a 
kid,” he said, sitting down by the window 
and looking anxiously out. 

He hadn’t long to wait, for in less than 
ten minutes he heard running feet, and 
there was Tom racing to the door. 


“Cold?” asked Jim, surprised at his own 
anxiety, as he pulled off Tom’s snowy 
coat and cap. “And no rubbers!” 

Tom stared his amazement. ‘Rubbers !” 
he scoffed. Then seeing the apples and 
candy, he softened to ask, “What'd you 
want to see me ’bout, Mr. Daly?” 

“You eat those apples and candy while 
I’m tellin’ you,” directed Jim, pulling two 
chairs sociably to the table. 

“Now what I want to ask you, Tom,” 
he began, “is whether every kid you know 
is expectin’ a tree.” 

For the second time Tom stared his 
amazement. “Every kid I know expectin’ 
a tree, Mr. Daly? What kind of a fairy 
tale are you givin’ me?” 

“Does that mean yes or no?” went on 
Jim so anxiously that Tom instantly knew 
that he was in earnest. 

“Means no, of course,” he said, settling 
to his apples and candy as well as to this 
surprising interview. “Where'd you think 
the money was comin’ from?” 

“Look at the crowds,” said Jim. ‘Don’t 
they act as if they had money enough to 
buy out the world?” 

“Oh, well, in this neighborhood maybe 
they have,” said Tom so simply that Jim, 
though he had always considered his 
neighborhood, and his own tiny house, of 
the shabbiest, suddenly felt himself a king. 

“What kind of a neighborhood do you 
live in?’ he asked with interest. 

“Nothin’ like this,’ said Tom, warmly. 
“T guess, livin’ in a whole house by your- 
self, if you had a boy, you’d get him a 
tree, wouldn’t you, Mr. Daly?” 

“Just what I was thinkin’,”’ said Jim, 
knowing in his guilty heart he had never 
thought of anything of the kind. “You 
say you know a few kids, friends of yours, 
who won’t be having trees and stockings 
and more jimecracks than they know what 


.to do with this Christmas?’ 


“A few!’ exploded Tom. “I know 
more’n you’d eyer get in this house, Mr. 
Daly. ’Course they’ll get something, but if 
you think all the kids I know are lookin’ 
for trees and stockings and—” 

“Then maybe we'd better have it out- 
doors,” said Jim; and as Tom did nothing 
but gape astonishment, “You said you 
knew more’n I’d ever get in this house.” 

The two red apples were gone, as well 
as the last piece of candy, when at last 
Tom got up to go. 

“A secret, now, mind you,’ Jim ‘said 
sternly, getting his visitor’s small coat and 
cap. 

“A secret, Mr. Daly!’ shouted Tom, 
eyes dancing, cheeks scarlet. “See you 
to-morrow, after work!’ And out of the 
door he shot, on winged feet. 

So it came about that next evening, 
“after work,” Tom and Jim went to 
market and picked’ out the tallest, the 
most altogether beautiful Christmas tree 
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they could find. Together they carried it 
home to Jim’s house, and together, in the 
tiny ground plot between Jim's house and 
the bustling sidewalk, they set it up, and, 
as Jim was a carpenter by trade, they 
made a very good job of it. 

“There!” said Tom, when the tree stood 
as steady as if growing in the forest. 

“There!” said Jim, in great content. 
“Now, what'll we trim her up with?” 

“Snow looks pretty good on her,” said 
Tom, hopefully, and, at that minute, both 
turned to find a quiet crowd on the side- 
walk watching them. 

“I’ve just been to the Five-and-Ten,” 
said a young woman, stepping up quietly. 
“Mayn’t I give you half my trimmings? 
I’ve twice too many. You wouldn’t tell 
me, would you, whom the tree’s for, out 
on the sidewalk, like this?” 

“Could we take ’em, Mr. Daly?” ‘Tom 
eyed the opened box of glittering baubles 
in unconcealed excitement. “The tree? 
We don’t know, ’zactly. I mean, it’s for all 
the kids that haven’t got one that I know 
and want to come, or that just happen to 
come along.” Tom’s grammar, though not 
his meaning, could be questioned. 

In the quiet, gathering crowd came the 
rustling of paper, as of parcels unwrapped. 

“Can this hang on your tree?” asked a 
man, handing Tom a gay little wind-up 
horse and cart. 

Tom stared at Jim for advice. 

“But you don’t know who it’s for!” 
stammered Jim in confusion. “Tom and 
I just thought—” 

“Do you know whom it’s for—the whole 


Not Only in the Christmas-tide 
Not only in the Christmas-tide 
The holy baby lay, 
But month by month his home he blessed, 
And brightened every day. 


Bach season held its light divine, 
Its glow of love and cheer; 


Yor Christ, who lived for all the world, 
Was part of all the year. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Sentence Sermon 


I can wish you no better wish than 
that you may try to be all that you 
believe the Child Jesus to have been. 

—Samuel Longfellow. 


tree!” laughed the man. “And I'd like to 
have a hand in thinking what you and 
Tom thought.” 

“So should we!” came in a chorus from 
the crowd. And faster than they could 
hang them, came toys and candy and 
“jimcracks” for Tom and Jim to hang on 
their tree. ; 

“We thank you, we do thank you,” said 
the two Christmas conspirators as steadily 
as though they were phonograph records. 

Such a Christmas Eve party as never 
was came to Tom and Jim’s tree. Nota 
dress-up party, because everybody was 
bundled up against the snow, which fell 
gently, to make the whole glistening street 
look like a Christmas card. Nobody cared 
how many guests came, because whenever — 
presents threatened to run short, more — 
presents appeared, as a part. oh ; 
magic. 
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“Did you ever think, when we first 
began—” Tom whispered excitedly into 
Jim’s ear, when the merriment was at its 
height. 

“That's it,” Jim cut him’short. “I never 
thought a thing when we began—and see 
what’s come of it!” 

“Why yes, you did, too,” insisted Tom. 
“You asked me, didn’t you, if all the kids 
I knew were expectin’ Christmas trees?” 

“That was an awful small question to 
get this kind of an answer,” said Jim, his 
eyes, still unbelieving, as if beholding 
miracles, on the huge, happy Christmas 
party eddying round the tall, snow-covered 
tree. 

“But all these kids, and more, too, will 
be expectin’ a tree next year,’ said Tom. 
“You don’t suppose, do you, Jim—” 

“Just what I do suppose,” said Jim 
heartily. 
this kind of a Christmas party anywhere, 
anytime. You didn’t think this was our 
first-and-last, did you? This is just our 
first. I don’t look for there to be a last.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Tatters Goes Shopping 
GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


“Tatters, you can’t go,” said his mistress, 
trim and neat for a trip uptown. 

But Tatters thought he could, so he 
slipped past her when she opened the door 
and went on ahead. His mistress looked 
after him with a little worried frown be- 
tween her eyebrows. She wished she had 
brought the leash; but as the spring lock 
on the door had snapped shut when she 
closed it, she would have to call Katie all 
the way from the kitchen and, besides, 
Tatters suspected her and would not come 
when she called and coaxed him. Once 
they were started, however, he ran along 
just a few steps ahead. 

“So that’s all right,’ he seemed to say, 
happy at having his own way. 

“Tatters, you’re a naughty dog,” said 
his mistress smiling in spite of herself, 
“and you can’t have bones for supper— 
chicken bones, Tatters—only bread and 
milk,” : 

Tatters was perfectly happy. He didn’t 
mind even such a threat as that. 

Just then a strong wind came down the 
street whipping a piece of yellow paper 
out of his mistress’s hand. It was a check. 


Resolved 


MARJORIE DILLON 


To get right up when mother calls; 
Stop losing sister’s tennis balls; 

Quit teasing Tommy and the cat, 

And not call Tubby Miller “Fat”; 
Hang up my things when I come in, 

Be sporting when my side don’t win; 

To fill my next report with B’s. 

(Last term my highest marks were C’s.) 


To be polite when callers come, 
In school to listen and keep mum; 
If I could change myself so quick, 
The family would say I’m sick. 
Still I’m resolved that every day 
T’ll do my best at work and play; 
Because I mean, when I’m a man, 
- To be a good American! 


“Why, anybody could get up - 


The Christian Register 


She had put her name on it at the writing 
desk the moment before coming out, and 
then, because the ink was not dry, the 
blotter not handy, and the bank was only 
two blocks away, she had carried it in 
her hand instead of putting it into her 
purse. As it blew away she ran after it. 
Several men, hanging onto their hats, ran, 
too, anda nimble newsboy. Tatters dashed 
in and distanced them all. Fluttering and 
turning, stopping a minute, and then sud- 


denly leaping up and dancing on just in 


front of his nose, flirted the check. Down 
among the burdock bushes, the dead leaves, 
and the rubbish on the river bank, Tatters 
nabbed it and brought it triumphantly 
back to his mistress. He did not see why 
she should care anything about just a 
piece of paper like that, but he knew she 


It Is Christmas! 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It looks like Christmas! Sparkling snow, 
Gay holly wreaths and mistletoe; 

«A thousand gifts the shops display— 
Rare treasure-trove for Christmas Day. 


It smells like Christmas! Boughs of fir, 

As sweet as frankincense and myrrh; 

Pine knots and spruce, and last—not 
least— 

Fat turkeys roasting for the feast. 


It sounds like Christmas! Far and near 
There’s silver bells and laughter clear ; 
Quaint carols, greetings of good will, 

And lilt of coasters on the hill. 


It feels like Christmas! Everywhere 
The joy of Yuletide floods the air; 
With hearts attuned to love and mirth, 
The Christmas spirit rules the earth. 


did. People were queer creatures and did 
the oddest things. 

Everybody had stopped the chase to 
watch Tatters capture the blowing check. 
Now they smiled and laughed, and the men 
doffed their hats to his mistress and said, 
“Great dog, that!’ while the newsboy 
picked Tatters up and rubbed his black 
curly head, after which his mistress put 
the check in her purse and closed it with 
a tight snap. 

Byerybody went on again, and the little 
dog’s mistress said, “Come on, Tatters, 
we're going shopping.” 

After they had the check cashed at the 
bank they went into a large department 
store. On one counter were piled heaps 
of rubber balls. ‘Tatters loved rubber 
balls and he barked, because he would 
have liked to jump in among them—How 
they would scatter and bounce! His mis- 
tress bought a small one, not too small, 
but exactly the size Tatters liked, and 
handed it to him. 

“There, Tatters,’ said she. ‘This one is 
yours. You may carry it home.” 

Tatters enjoyed that. So now, whenever 
his mistress goes shopping, the little dog 
goes, too. She has never once told him he 
must stay home. : 

[All rights reserved] 
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Books for Children 


Tun Santa CLAUS BROWNIES. By Ethel 
Calvert Phillips. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50. 


All children from five to eight years 
should be glad that Santa Claus has his 
own helpful Brownies to aid him in mak- 
ing all the Christmas toys he must have 
ready on Christmas Eve. It’s a year-round 
job for Santa and his Brownies, and Miss 
Phillips lets us into their secrets in a 
delightful manner. 


Famous SEAMEN OF AMERICA. Chosen and 
arranged by Hanson Hart Webster and Lila 
M. Powers. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.00. 


Young readers, with the call of the salt 
water in their blood, will find interest in 
these twenty-five tales of our great voy- 
agers, explorers, and sea-captains. Paul 
Jones, Decatur, “Old Ironsides,”’ and the 
“Flying Cloud’—all play their parts. 
Herman Melville, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Admiral Peary, Admiral Sims, and others 
are among the authors of the stories. 


Tum CHILDREN’S Book or Evuropran LAND- 
MARKS. By Lorinda Munson Bryant. New 
York and London: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 


Fifty-one illustrations, from photographs, 
of the most interesting landmarks of the 
Old World, all concisely described, form 2 
foundation for growing minds, which his- 
tory and travel, in years to come, may 
build upon to best advantage. 


Tur TREASURE CAvE. A Book of New Prose 
and Verse. Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Lady Asquith has included some of the 
best-known writers and illustrators in this, 
her latest compilation of stories and verse 
for young readers. Among the writers are 
Walter de la Mare, Sir Henry Newbolt, 
Algernon Blackwood, Rafael Sabatini, and 
many others. A. H. Watson and Daphne 
Jerrold, with others, have used pens and 
brushes to great effect in illustration. 


In Enemy Country. By James Willard 
Schultz. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75. 


This story is one of many Indian tales, 
written by a man who, from personal ex- 
perience, knows the real life of the In- 
dian, both in his peaceful village and on 
the warpath. A young Indian boy travels 
with his mother, and his father, Many 
Swans, to the country of the Crows, an 
enemy tribe. According to the Indian 
code, Many Swans has committed a sin, 
and in shame and remorse he takes his 
wife and son, much against their will, on 
this perilous journey. To their surprise, 
they are received with kindness by the 
Crows, and have many consequent adven- 
tures. The boy is taken prisoner while on 
a hunting trip, and is adopted into the 
Sioux tribe, but is afterward ransomed by 
his father. The book makes enjoyable 
reading, for in it we get a vivid and 
accurate presentation of the customs of 
the Indian of those days. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Dr. Gordon 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

I enclose check for the renewal of my 
subscription for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
My: heartiest congratulations upon the ex- 
cellence of Tue Register. You always 
love freedom and hate bondage; you al- 
ways plead for the righteous way, and 
oppose injustice and any iniquity ; besides, 
the paper is full of courage and joy. 

GrOoRGE A, GORDON. 


BROOKLINE, MASS., 
December 8, 1928. 


Let’s Gol 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTUR :— 


Often in France, before a long hike, or 
when a difficult task was before a squad 
or a company, the officer ringingly would 
call out, “Let’s go!” and somehow it would 
put new life, new vigor, new enthusiasm 
into the task, which would be finished 
gloriously. But if the officer had said, 
“There are certain philosophical reasons 
which I venture to suggest why this com- 
pany should begin to commence to advance, 
and therefore all those who feel inclined 
to do so, and who can conscientiously con- 
secrate themselves to this effort, although 
I confess I should rather play golf—will 
these, although they may be few, assemble 
themselves together,” ete—if these vapor- 
ings had been the word, the Kaiser would 
never have fled to Holland and Germany 
to-day would not be a republic. 

So with our Unitarian fellowship, whose 
officers are the ideas in each man’s brains. 
What are the commands? Do you hear 
any? I hear these oflicers say, “Let’s go!” 

But where shall we go? 

1. Let us give renewed effort to the 
special calls of our denominational fellow- 
ship, all of which have been carefully 
studied and planned before being an- 
nounced. Let us play the game, and fall 
into line and each do his share, not grudg- 
ingly nor of necessity, for the Lord loveth 
the hilarious giver. 

2. Let us endeavor, ourselves, to come 
nearer the Eternal Reality, so that more 
of the Eternal Life may be in us, and we 
honestly can invite those that labor and 
are heavy-laden to find rest with us. 

8. Let us, while conning the wisdom of 
the ancients, understand our present age, 
and comprehend that this great national 
election is the peoples university, and that 
we have something to give our country.in 
a rational, real, loving religion of the 
twentieth century. Who knows but that 
we have come for such a time as will 
follow the political stirring of the minds 
and the hearts of the American people? 

4, Let us have faith in natural folk and 
that we can reach them personally. While 
tracts have done an immense good, there 
are many people who can see and hear 
but cannot read. While keeping on with 
our methods of tract attack, let us go out 
into the highways and byways of modern 
life, and compel them to come into 
the Father’s house of kindness and 
squareness, beauty and sympathy, 


5. Let us feel the call of the present 
more than the call of the distant future, 
for the future’s needs cannot be known 
by us; and let us build into the human 
lives of to-day rather than stack up great 
endowments. Let us be braver than our 
fathers, and better than they, in order to 
be as good. Let us dare to give ourselves 
to humanity. If we fail, we fail; but at 
least we will live and die with the 
satisfaction that we have tried. 

Let us go and possess the Promised 
Land, and, if there are giants there, we 
shall at least see them and fight them; so 
may we learn the lessons for us in this 
world. 


One world at a time! 
LET’S GO! 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Mr. Dietrich to Mr. Ham 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN R4GISTHR :— 


I do not wish to enter into controversy 
with Rev. Marion Franklin Ham or any 
other theist, for nothing is more futile 
than religious controversy; but I cannot 
refrain from making a few comments on 
the article on Humanism which is given 


front-page space in your issue of 
November 15, 
1. Mr. Ham insists that humanism 


“ought to have impregnable scientific 
ground upon which to base its appeal.” 
May I ask, Why? Has any other form of 
religion such ground? Has theism? Using 
his own language and transposing the 
words “theism” and “humanism,” the first 
paragraph might just as well read like 
this: “When a religious movement asks us 
to accept a program as something: far 
superior to humanism, it ought to have 
impregnable ground on which to base its 
appeal. Has theism such ground? Science 
furnishes no evidence of it.... What 
fact has science discovered that makes the 
humanistic position untenable and the 
theistic position the true one?’ In this 
case it would seem that the only claim the 
theistic position has is one of priority. 
But who can deny that there is more 
scientific ground for the humanist position 
than the theist, especially since it refuses 
to make assumptions for which there is no 
scientific justification? And do not its con- 
clusions more nearly accord with scientific 
facts? 

2. Mr. Ham insinuates that there is some 
other realm of knowledge or some other 
method of investigation than the scientific 
from which we may gain assurance for 
“our faith and hope.” At least he claims 
to have such assurance, while “science is 
profoundly ignorant about [these] things.” 
May I ask where he gets this assurance? 
Is it from theology or from the Bible or 
from some inward spiritual experience? 
I presume from the last-mentioned, because 
he says: 

8. “Isn’t it possible that our humanist 
friends have been listening more to the 
theorizing of a certain school of scientists 
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than to the voice of the living God, bear- 
ing testimony in their own souls to the 
abiding realities of the spiritual realm?” 
May I ask, How and when and where does 
one hear this “voice of the living God?” 
No one has listened more attentively or 
more eagerly for such a voice than have 
I, but never a sound or a thought has 
come to me which I felt justified in in- 
terpreting as the voice of God. And isn’t 
it a little dangerous to confuse our 
thoughts and spiritual experiences with 
the voice of God? Has anything in the 
world caused more conceit and hate, in- 
tolerance and bigotry, persecution and 
suffering than this? 

4. One more word. Why does Mr. Ham 
identify the terms “humanism” and “athe- 
ism,” as in this sentence: “Does it mean 
we are going to accept the humanist pro- 
gram and take our stand before the world 
as a body of atheists?” Why not stick to 
the term “humanist”? Has Mr. Ham 
fallen into the old fallacy of calling every- 
one who does not believe in his God an 
atheist? I imagine there are many human- 
ists who, if they cared to use the indefinite 
term “God,” could say with Socrates, “I 
believe in God, but my belief is beyond the 
understanding of my accusers.” 

5. As to what happens to the denomina- 
tion. No one believes more heartily in the 
effective organization of liberals than I 
do; but one cannot place loyalty to an 
organization above loyalty to truth, re- 
gardless of what happens to it. And what 
does it matter what “more conservative 
bodies of Protestantism” think of us, so 
long as we base our religion on things as 
they really are? And if the “faith and 
hope of the world” is based on something 
besides the truth (which I do not for a 
moment concede), then we will simply 
have to give up that faith and hope—that 
is all. And when he says “religion with- 
out God is religion without meaning and 
motive power,’ I seem to recall that one 
of the largest and most potent religions in 
the world is. a religion without God—I 
refer to Buddhism. 

Joun H. Dierricn. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sweetest of Songs 
BENJAMIN R. BULKBELEY 
Sweetest of songs, from humblest of birds, 

Falls on the world to-day, 
Carrying its message to myriads 
hearths. 
Who could put aught in its way? 


of 


This is the season for spreading the song 
With its good will and its cheer; 

Happy are those who the spirit prolong 
Through every day in the year. 


Mr. Root is Convalescing 


The executive secretary of the Massa- | 


chusetts Federation of Churches, Rey. E. 
Tallmadge Root, who has been ill with 
pneumonia, is convalescent. At the public 
session of the Federal Council of Churches 
at Rochester, N.Y., on Saturday, December 
8, General Secretary Moore spoke of Mr. 
Root’s illness, and of his pioneer work in 
the Federation movement. 
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Now the Federal Council’s Years Are Twenty; 
And Its Teamwork Has Been Prodigious 


Some light on a great religious co-operative movement 


HE Federal Council of the Churches 

of Christ in America took special note 
of its twentieth anniversary December 5, 
in connection with its quadrennial meet- 
ing at Rochester, N.Y., which continued 
from December 6 to 11. A score of years 
ago, in Philadelphia, organization was 
effected, after the report of the permanent 
committee appointed in 1905 had been re- 
eeived, and quadrennial councils have 
been held since that date: in Chicago in 
1912, in St. Louis in 1916, in Boston in 
1920, and in Atlanta, Ga., in 1924, Dur- 
ing the World War, special councils were 
held, the first in Washington, shortly after 
the United States entered the War in 1917, 
and the second in Cleveland in 1919. 
These special councils were called to deal 
with war-time problems, and involved the 
establishment of the General Wartime 
Commission of the Churches and the per- 
formance of its duties. 

At its anniversary, the Federal Council 
took cognizance of the progress in church 
teamwork from 1908 to 1928. Editorially, 
in the special Twentieth Anniversary num- 
ber of the Federal Council Bulletin for 
December, this advance is pointed out. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the 
Federal Council during the last quadren- 
nium, writes also in the same Bulletin, 
from his experience as president, of an- 
other world revealed to him: “a world of 
lifted horizons, enlarged perspectives, at- 
tractive vistas, and cherished friendships ; 
a world in which the overlordship of 
Christ involves a common struggle, a com- 
mon hope, and a common victory, regard- 
less of sectarian labels or discrimina- 
tions.” 

“During the twenty years of its exist- 
ence,” Dr. Cadman continues, “the ra- 
tionale of the Federal Council’s being has 
received indisputable affirmation from 
sources I now proceed to name. [First, 
separateness and aloofness on the part of 
denominational groups do violence to the 
spiritual oneness which is of the very 
essence of the Christian religion. Second, 
the glaring inconsistence of a divided 
Church proclaiming the unity of the race 
in Christ is painfully obvious and dis- 
concerting. Third, the words of his high, 
priestly prayer challenge the heart and 
conscience of all Christ’s disciples. Surely 
their organization should express the one- 
ness he intended them to have.” 

“Twenty years ago there was little 
teamwork among the various Christian 
denominations,’ the Federal Council 
Bulletin states editorially. “There was no 
national body through which they could 
co-operate. To-day, twenty-eight denomi- 
nations are working closely together 
through the Federal Council of Churches. 
Twenty years ago there was no local 
federation or council of churches for any 
city or State (with scarce exceptions), 
nor any national body to promote their 
organization. To-day, with the assistance 
of the Federal Council, church federations 
have been established in most large cities 


and in six States.” The editorial pro- 
ceeds to show that through the Council 
the denominations work out programs for 
co-operative service and united evangel- 
istie effort; they are able to secure reli- 


able information about social and indus-~ 


trial changes which affect the ministry; 
they may make their influence felt in 
opposing war and in creating sentiment 
for such measures as the Multilateral 
Treaty to Outlaw War and others which 
make for international justice and peace. 
Through the Council, also, prejudice be- 
tween racial and religious groups is being 
broken down and good will is being culti- 
vated. All of these were impossible 
twenty years ago because of lack of a 
central organization. 

In his message for the anniversary, Dr. 
Frank Mason North, one of the founders, 
and president of the Federal Council from 
1916 to 1920, recalls the ruling ideas 
which played a part in the development 
of the Council. These, he says, are “free- 
dom, fellowship, service, co-operation, 
federation.” 

“Now, as in those earlier days,’ Dr. 
North writes, “the main issue is not the 
detail of procedure but the soundness of 
the principle. The Golden Rule in all 
human relations is a larger proposition 
than any incident of its application. It 
must not—it cannot—be forgotten that 
the essential study of the relations of men, 
industrial, social, political, racial, is still 
the examination of the attitude of the 
spirit. Is hate in control? Does selfish- 
ness command the forces of the mind and 
the instruments of action? Is the sense 
of justice inclusive of those who differ 
or antagonize? Is love the greatest thing 
in the world? Ceaselessly, the Church 
must be urged to practice as well as 
preach. But it is in the realm of the 
spirit that the Church is at its really es- 
sential task. Its conviction, its intelli- 
gence, its ingenuity concerning the practi- 
cal programs of righteousness and good 
will, should be incessantly at work. To 
keep saying, peace, peace, when there is 
no peace, grows more futile as the years 
become more enlightened.” Again, Dr. 
North says, “The arteries and veins with- 
out the heartbeat are not life, but death. 
The social creeds, new or old, may be just 
words—sound without meaning.’ The 
urgent enterprise of the Church, he be- 
lieves, is the construction not of a social 
mechanism but of a spiritual force. 

Bishop E. R. Hendrix was first presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, elected at 
that first inspiring meeting in Carnegie 
Hall in Philadelphia. Bishop Hendrix 
had been chairman of the committee that 
prepared and submitted the Plan of Fed- 
eration adopted by the conference of 1905. 
Following him, from 1912 to 1916, was 
Dr. Shailer Mathews. The third presi- 
dent was Dr. North, who was succeeded 
by Dr. Robert H. Speer, who headed the 
Council in 1924 when Dr. Cadman be- 
came president. This year Dr. Cadman 
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has retired and Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell is now president for the next four 
years. In the December Bulletin, Dr. 
Mathews has considered the growth of the 
Federal Council prior to the War, the 
years of his own administration. The 
most important accomplishment of that 
quadrennium, he believes, was the stimu- 
lation of a new interest in international 
affairs and in social service. Interest in 
international affairs he attributes largely 
to the coming of Dr. Sidney L.° Gulick 
from Japan and his work for better under- 
standing at a time when the relations be- 
tween this country and Japan were con- 
siderably strained. As a_ result, Dr. 
Mathews and Dr. Gulick went to Japan 
as a sort of unofficial embassy from the 
churches. Special commissions within 
the Council began to develop in Dr. 
Mathews’ regime. 

Dr. Speer, known nationally in connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions which he has served as 
secretary since 1891, reviews the last two 
decades in foreign missions for the anni- 
versary number of The Bulletin. Not to 
quote all of the statistics Dr. Speer cites, 
since 1910, he says, the total number of 
Christian adherents in foreign countries 
has grown from 2,346,086 to 8,342,378; 
organized churches have increased from 
18,904 to 36,246; and the number of Prot- 
estant missionaries has grown from 21,307 
to 29,040, to say nothing of the native 
workers. 

“The statistics refute the idea of a re- 
trogression,’ he declares, and show four 
evidences of advance: the coming forward 
of a new leadership to replace the old; the 
growth of autonomy and independence in 
the national churches; the fact that Chris- 
tianity is far more of a force in relation 
to all human movements and problems 
than twenty years ago, and that the issue 
between Christianity and other religions 
becomes clearer. 

“The proposed Religious Bill in Japan 
last year recognized Christianity, few 
though its adherents are, as one of the 
three religions of the Hmpire. The place 
to which Christ has now come in the 
thought of India would have seemed in- 
credible in 1908,” Dr. Speer said, in il- 
lustrating his second point of evidence. 

Community co-operation has also grown, 
as John M. Moore shows in an article in 
The Bulletin. The churches have made 
genuine progress in twenty years in their 
advocacy of world peace. The first step 
in this direction was taken by the Federal 
Council in 1911, when the Commission on 
Peace and Arbitration was established. 
The resources of the Commission were in- 
creased by Andrew Carnegie who, in 1914, 
established the Church Peace Union, with 
an endowment of $2,000,000. Support has 
been given the League of Nations, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the Washington Conference on Limitation 
of Armament, and now the Paris Peace 
Pact. On the other hand, war-vessel ex- 
pansion has been opposed, and there has 
been strong protest against the use of 
armed force in Mexico and against anti- 
Japanese discrimination in the Federal 
immigration policy. 

At the quadrennial meeting in Rochester, 
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in addition to the time given to retrospect, 
the formulation of policies and programs 
for the various Commissions of the Federal 
Council for the coming four years was 
considered. Specific recommendations were 
made in regard to the observance of the 
nineteen-hundredth anniversary of the 
ministry of Christ; the work of the 
churches in behalf of the multilateral 
peaee pact; the social ideals of the 
churches; the responsibility of the church 
in connection with marriage and the home; 
co-operation with the churches of Europe 
and other countries, and a number of other 
important questions. The meetings drew 
a large group of distinguished churchmen 
to Rochester, and several important in- 
terdenominational meetings were held dur- 
ing the period of the quadrennium, taking 
advantage of the presence of so large a 
number of interested persons in Rochester 
for the Federal Council program. 
J. E. D. 


Alice Mary Longfellow 
Daughter of Poet, Dies 


Miss Alice Mary Longfellow, daughter 
of the poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
—the “grave Alice” of “The Children’s 
Hour”’— died December 7, in her seventy- 
eighth year, at Craigie House, the Long- 
fellow home in Cambridge, Mass. Miss 
Longfellow was a Unitarian laywoman, a 
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member of the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge. The funeral service was held 
at her home, December 9. Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody officiated and read Longfellow’s 
“Auf Wiedersehen.” At the Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Dr. Peabody also conducted the 
service, with members of the family 
attending. 

Miss Longfellow held the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts, conferred upon her 
by Bowdoin College, her father’s alma 
mater, in 1925. She was one of the found- 
ers of Radcliffe College, and at the time 
of her death was a member of its Board 
of Associates. 

Regarding her services to Radcliffe, the 
president, Ada L. Comstock, said: “Miss 
Longfellow was not only a leader in the 
small group of men and women who 
founded Radcliffe College; she has also 
been one of those who have brought it to 
maturity. For fifty years Radcliffe has 
had the benefit of her judgment, her inter- 
est, her generous sympathy. ‘To lose her 
is a staggering blow, but the realization of 
her faith and her devotion will stay with 
us as a precious heritage.” 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—The telescope at 
the Los Angeles, Calif., Church was open 
Sunday evening, November 18, from 6.30 to 
9 o’clock for observation of the new moon, 
Jupiter, and other interesting heavenly 
bodies. : 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT AND GOOD BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


Display of The Beacon Press at Unitarian Headquarters, Boston, Mass. 


- Hinds, 
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The Meadville Fund 


Following are the names of contributors 
to the Meadville Library-Administration 
Building Fund, whose gifts have been re- 
ceived since the publication of the donors 
in THE ReeristerR of December 138, 1928: 

A. L. Agatin, E. W. Anderson, Mrs. 
James A. Bailey, Mrs. Isabel G. Ball, 
F. R. Brewer, Wilmon Brewer; Brookline, 
First Parish, Women’s Alliance; Mr, and 
Mrs. A. L. Brockelman, Miss Edith M. 
Burrage, Gardner H. Carpenter, Miss L. 
W. Case, Dr. Francis A. Christie; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Evening Alliance; Miss Char- 
lotte A. Clifford, Mrs. C. E. Colburn, Mrs. 
Laura Curley, Mrs. Helen E. Curtis, 


Charles W. Dall, Frank HE. Davis, Gros- — 


venor Dawe, Mrs. Edwin S. Dodge, Mrs. 
Frank E. Dunbar, Miss L. H. Eaton, Rey. 
W. G. Eliot, Jr., D.D., Charles E. Fitz, M. L. 
Fletcher, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Forbes, Dr. C. 
L. French, Rey. and Mrs. H. M. Gesner, Mrs. 
FF. M. Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. 
Goss, Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Graichen, O. G. 
Guerlac, Courtenay Guild, Miss Fannie A. 
George B. Hobart, Theodore C. 
Hollander; Hollis, N.Y., Liberal Com- 
munity Church;'Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Hopf- 
mann, James A. Howe, Miss Ruth Hunt- 
ington, Miss Emma N. Ireland, J. R. 
Lister; Lexington, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Society; Lynn, Mass., Women’s 
Alliance; Charles F. Mann, Rey. John 
Nicol Mark, Miss Amelia McMinn, Mrs. 
O. B. Mertz, G. E. Nilhousmyer, Herbert 
K. Oakes, Mrs. H. J. Odell, Miss Emily L. 
Osgood, Miss Anna M. Patton, Mrs. Jennie 
F, Piper, Mrs. W. R. J. Planten, Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank W. Pratt, Henry W. Pratt, 
Miss Mary A. Proctor, John G. Rahm, Miss 
Nina Rhoades, Mrs. C, V. Riley, Mrs. A. J. 
Rogers, Miss K. R. Rogers; St. Cloud, 
Minn., Women’s Alliance; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Women’s Alliance; Mrs. Peter 
Schwamb, Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, Henry D. 
Sharpe, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Charles 
H. Stearns, Miss Charlotte H. Stevens, 
George H. Stoebener, Frederick E. Stone, 
Richard W. ‘Sulloway, Mrs. Helen F, 
Walker, Mrs. Mary A. Walker, W. CG. 
Weeks, Miss Eva B. Wheeler, Mrs. H. G. 
Wilks, Mrs. and Mrs. Henry M. Williams, 
Rathbone Williams, Mrs. U. O. B. Wingate. 


Rev. Arthur Buckner Resigns 


On account of ill health, Rey. Arthur 
Buckner has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Society in Waterville, 
Maine. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—A pageant, “The 
Light of the World,” is to be given Christ- 
mas Sunday at the South Parish Unita- 
rian Church. The young people presented 
a Thanksgiving pageant on the Sunday 
preceding that holiday. The Junior Alli- 
ance recently prepared and served a pub- 
lic supper on their own initiative. Lay- 
men's Sunday was a success, with three 
men in charge of the service, another 
preaching, and a male quartet giving an 


anthem. All departments of parish work 
are flourishing. Hubert T. Law is the 


minister. | j 


a 
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Preparing the Great. Tercentenary 


Massachusetts Bay will be celebrated in distinguished 
historic event for 1930 


HERE are twenty-four parishes in the 

Unitarian fellowship which trace their 
organization to the years between 1630 
and 1651. To them the approaching Ter- 
centenary of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony is of utmost significance. Not 
only will the churches of Greater Boston 
plan co-operative programs, but those 
in Taunton (1637), Haverhill (1641), 
Gloucester (1642), and North Andover 
(1645), influenced by the pioneers, will be 
equally interested. With a definite growth 


decade, the churches will have not only 
-a distinguished past to which to point 
with pride, but also the immediate prog- 
ress of the present, both in material and 
spiritual gains. 

It may be assumed that many local 
parishes have already discussed the ques- 

tion of an adequate commemoration of 

these significant centuries. The social, 
educational, civic, and religious areas are 
original sources for inspirational and prac- 
tical remembrance. The Puritan bequest, 
out of which evolved free government and 
the consequent allied gifts of democracy 
in schools, press, and churches, is abound- 
ing in suggestions for the observance. 

A special State Commission will shortly 
make its report to the General Court, in- 
dicating the line of possible action by 
the new Legislature, functioning through 
a permanent Commission, For over two 
years a group of distinguished citizens 
and representatives of other groups, be- 
lieving in the values of such a memorial 
occasion, have weighed thoroughly modes 
and conventions, and have indicated the 
type of desirable celebration. Several 
bulletins of information have been issued 
to the public. Chartered under the name 
the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary, Inc., 
with quarters at 44 School Street, Boston, 
they are united in rejecting any form of 
spectacular fair, which has too long domi- 
nated the public mind. They propose 
rather that the history, achievements, and 
projects of all co-operating communities, 
organizations, and institutions, be made 
central features. It is proposed that em- 
phasis be placed upon such a record by 
every local unit in the Commonwealth, so 
that during 1930 the entire life of the 
town or city shall know and acknowledge 
the forces and factors to which our civil 
government owes its organized beginnings. 

A dozen or more communities with 
appointed committees are now preparing 
to participate in the Tercentenary. There 
are seventy co-operating organizations, in- 
eluding the American Unitarian <Associa- 
tion, and a present membership in the 
citizens’ organization of over three hun- 
dred men and women. The conspicuous 
press of New England has manifested ap- 
proval of the plans now in progress for 
a fitting observance of this far-reaching 
event. 

Remembering that the Bay colonized a 
large part of Massachusetts and adjoining 
territory, such widespread enthusiasm is 


aint, Reoping with tbe acts Far be- 


yond New DBngland, movements of popu- 
lation show how large a share these 
States have played in the settlement of 
the Middle Border and the West. Even 
as one finds Unitarian churches in Wash- 


ington, California, Colorado, Texas, and 
Florida, so the influence of the Puritan 


colonists enlarged until it affected the 
whole country. This indicates the size 
of the commemoration in which Unitarian 
churches are called upon, by history and 


present opportunity, to participate. 
of 50,000 in membership during the last , 


Dr. Lathrop’s Illness 


In hospital in Tokyo with paratyphoid — 
Progress to India delayed 


The progress of the American Unitarian 
delegation to India which sailed November 
9 from San Francisco has been interrupted 
by the illness of Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
head of the delegation, who was taken to 
a hospital in Tokyo on his arrival in 
Japan early in December. Brief messages 
received in this country stated that his 
malady was paratyphoid, a mild form of 
typhoid fever. Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Mrs. 
Sydney B. Snow, Miss Alice Snow, and 
Mrs. Lathrop remained in Tokyo to be 
near Dr. Lathrop instead of carrying out 
the itinerary planned. They still expected 
to be able to sail on the President Wilson 
from Kobe on December 21, and to spend 
Christmas at Shanghai and New Year’s in 
Manila, and to sail from Singapore or 
Penang either January 7 or 12, directly 
for Calcutta, to be in time for the Brahmo 
Samaj centenary program there. 

Later advices by cable stated that the 
progress of Dr. Lathrop’s illness was slow. 
Consequently it seems still uncertain as to 
when the journey may be resumed. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Manuscripts Wanted 
Good Book Printing, 
Pub ieeae and Mar- 


keting at lowest cost. 
MEADOR PUB. CO., 27A Beach, Boston, Mass. 


Churches 
and 
Schools 


Teachers 


SHOULD Preachers 
GET THEIR Laymen 


BIBLES 
at this completely stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Robert FrencH LEAVENS 


A distinctive, inspiring anthology of rare 
beauty and illuminating thought gathered 
from writings of all recorded time—from 
4500 B.C. through the present—on man’s 
relation to nature, to mankind and to God. 

The Christian Leader says: “A model 
of careful editorial work. Rarely can it 
be said with exact truth that a book meets 
a long-felt want, but we can say it of 
Great Companions.” 


The Boston Herald says: 
“A beautiful little gift book.” 


Nearly 700 pages, India Bible paper, pocket size, 
flexible binding, $2.50 at booksellers, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO OUR PARENTS? 


“T do not know what has happened to our parents. 


I have 


never known the tendency to be so little for drink away from 


home as it is to-day. 


All of us headmasters agree on that point. 


BUT WHEN THE BOYS GO HOME they not only have an 
opportunity to drink, but are oftentimes encouraged to do so. 


“T have never been a teetotaler or a crank on the subject 


either. 


Tam simply telling Facts.” 


From an address by Alfred PB. Stearns, 
Headmaster of Phillips Andover Academy. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS 
And so, as Tiny Tim 
B= FF’ observed ,— 
GOD BLESS US 


every one 
DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Unitarian Inter-Collegiate 


Conference for New England 


Inter- 
Collegiate Conference for New England 


The second annual Unitarian 


will be held at the Tavern, Peterboro, 
N.H., on Saturday and Sunday, February 
16 and 17. With the success of last year’s 
conference at Deerfield, Mass., behind 
them, the committee hope to make the 
coming gathering even larger and ‘more 
interesting. The general theme for the 
conference will be “Our Responsibility 
Toward Ourselves.” Speakers and sub- 
jects for the talks and round tables will 
be announced later. All inquiries should 
be sent to the secretary. Arrangements 
are in charge of the following committee: 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper, chairman; Miss 
Sara Comins, secretary, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston ; Coburn Wheeler, Harvard Univer- 
sity, treasurer; William W. Kells, Am- 
herst College; Beatrice Palmer, Boston 
University ; Lloyd Kendall, Bowdoin Col- 
lege; Winthrop M. Southworth, Brown 
University; Elise Abbot, Brown Univer- 
sity Women’s College; Corydon White, Jr., 
Clark University; Roger Draper, Colby 
College; Elizabeth Glass, Connecticut Col- 
lege; Arthur Hyman, Dartmouth College; 
Hubert P. Beck, Harvard University; Vir- 
ginia Hall, Jackson College, Marjory Monk, 
Massachusetts Aricultural College; Alfred 
Hayes, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Elizabeth Ritter, Middlebury Col- 
lege ; Caroline Drisko, Mt. Holyoke College; 
George Thompson, Northeastern Univer- 
sity; Richard Knowlton, Norwich Univer- 
sity; Clara Butler, Radcliffe College; 
Frances Davies, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege; Alice Bean, Simmons College; Con- 
stance McDougall, Smith College; Sheldon 
Oristian, Tufts College; Margaret Thomp- 
son, University of Maine; Gordon Seavey, 
University, of New Hampshire; Lewell 
Walker, University of Vermont; Virginia 
Wells, Wellesley College; E. M. Hallett, 
Jr., Wesleyan University; Diana Scott, 
Wheaton College; E. Pearson Ripley, Jr., 
Williams College; William Yates, Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute; Howard 
Crawford, Yale University. 


Dr. Westwood at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services, Wednesday to Friday inclusive, 
December 26-28, will be Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., the Laymen’s League 
Mission Preacher. There will not be the 
usual organ recital on Monday, but on 
Monday evening at 10 p.m. there will be 
a Christmas Eve candlelight service. The 
Christmas Day service will be at 11 a.m. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE | 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has published an address on 
“The Contributions of the New 
Physics to Religion” 
: by é 
EDWIN B. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Author of 
“Creative. Chemistry,” ‘“Sermors of a 
Chemist,’ and other volumes. 


Limited numbers are available for free 
distribution. Address orders to League 
headquarters at 


SrxTren Bacon STREHT, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to: its 
association with the University and afili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramaties, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadvillé House and Channing House, 
respectively,, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins January 14, 1929. 


For Register. of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. . 


LOMBARD ‘COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD CoLLger, GALESBUBG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. f od F rt 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisuer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations, 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely baat beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. bet tase Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
ox 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 

Various ced for horse are maintained by Unitarian 
Churehes and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 


. 


B. Farnaam Sita, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 
Concord, Mass, Boston, Mass. 
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Rev. W. E. Billingham 
_ Installed at Laconia, N.H. 


Rey. William E. Billingham was _ in- 
stalled as minister of the Laconia, N.H., 
First Unitarian Church, Sunday evening, 
December 2. There were 250 persons 

_ present for the service. 4 

The invocation was given by Rey. Joseph 
Simpson of the Methodist Church. Rev. 
Otto Lyding of the First Unitarian Church 
in Nashua, N.H., read the Scripture lesson. 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell of Proctor 
Academy made an address, taking as his 
theme the congregation and its minister. 
Alfred C. Wyatt of the Board of Trustees 
performed the act of installation for the 
church, after which Rev. W. E. Cross of 
the First Unitarian Society in Franklin, 
N.H., made the prayer of installation. Dr. 
George F. Patterson, an administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, delivered the charge to the 
congregation, and Rey. Earl C. Davis of 
the Unitarian Church in Concord, N.H., 
gave the charge to the minister. The right 
hand of fellowship was given by Rev. 
D. M. Welch of the Unitarian Church in 
Andover, N.H., and Proctor Academy. 

Mayor C. J. Hayford of Laconia ex- 
tended to Mr. Billingham a welcome from 
the city, and Rev. R. W. Roundy of the 
Congregational Church gave a welcome 
from the Laconia churches. 

“Your minister wants you behind him, 
but not too far behind him,” said Dr. Pat- 
terson in his charge. ‘Perhaps we have 
been somewhat overurged to lean upon 
religion. Leaned upon from all sides, reli- 
gion has come to have altitude and little 
else. It needs not leaners but lifters, those 
who will push and those who will pull— 
together. Fortunate is the minister who 
finds his people have anticipated his plans 
and moved toward their fruition. You 
have stated that you desire a leader. This 
mildly suggests that there are followers. 
It is for you to see that there are. ‘Every- 
thing depends upon leadership’ is all too 
often only an alibi for those who will not 
take responsibility. The shepherd and his 
flock is a time-honored analogy, but in 
Unitarian circles it leaves somewhat to be 
desired. We do not herd well and we 
think our Own thoughts—at least we think 
we do. We do not think our minister’s 
thoughts after him—not if we know it; 
and certainly we never admit it. 

“All this is by way of saying that ours 
is a co-operative enterprise. Your minister 
is not apart from you, but of you. As you 
make him a friend and comrade and give 
him and his a welcome to your hearts and 
homes, his ability to serve is multiplied 
many times. Work with him, not for him. 
Remember that his failure is your failure 
and his success your success. 

“Be generous not only with your time 

- and money, but in your attitude. Do not 
expect your minister to say only those 
things with which you agree. To demand 
this and to receive it is death in life. Be- 
lieve that your minister is honest in his 
convictions, and expect him to believe the 
same of you. Be governed by your ad- 
- mirations, not by your disgusts. Let toler- 
ance prevail. Do not attempt to throttle 
convictions. Erroneous thinking thrives, 
on suppression. It is not important that 
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you think alike. It is important that you 
think honestly and logically and learn not 


only to speak but to live the truth in love. 


“Do not expect- success to come suddenly. 
Real spiritual growth and progress re- 
quires not only vision and insight and 
understanding but an infinite capacity to 
labor and to wait.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. -Rate card furnished on request. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION.—Unitarians! Send 
the game “A Study of Shakespeare”. to’ your 


friends! Entertaining, 
while. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 4 cents. 
THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, CAMDEN, MAINR, 


interesting, worth- 


——$—$—$—$———$—$ $e 
WANTED.—By middle-aged, adaptable Ameri- 
can, situation with small family. All-round, 
intelligent cooking ; general work supplemented 
by reading aloud, evening games. Miss E., 38 
Summer Street, Quincy, MAss.; or telephone 
evenings: Granite 1803-R. 
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THROUGH OLD ROADS 
TO COSMIC SEAS 


Poems of a Physician 
By ; 
ANDREW TODD McCLINTOCK © 


“These poems are all born of an inner 
radiance. Here is the artless expression 
of a quenchless aspiration which creates 
its own world of wonder—a place of naive 
loneliness wherein to quicken and refresh 
its dream-life..... It is like ‘listening 
in’ to some quiet, rapt soliloquy, from 
somewhere far in the ether, till—like this 
sentient young spirit of research— 

‘You know within yourself there is a 
God.’ ”’ Percy MACKAYA. 


“This physician was profoundly im- 
pressed by the wonder and mystery of the 
Great Reality without, and of the life of 
the spirit within. His poems are indeed 
an inspiration to the modern mind.” 

MINOT SIMONS. 


“They bespeak a spirit of unusual fine- 
ness and the reading of them makes one 
wish that he could have known personally 
so rare a soul.’ 

HARRY HMBERSON FOSDICK. 


“His wing beats at the golden bars. 
He was in heart and soul a child of 
eternity ; and his poems are a record of 
those high moments in which he richly 
and beautifully realized his birthright and 
his destiny.” 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 

A Christmas gift of rare beauty 
Price $2.50 

W. EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher, 

475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU ALSO HAPPY? 


Our Church in Kalamazoo generously subscribed $1,335.00 


to the Meadville Fund. . 


Rey. Mr. Gysan, their young and active minister, writes: 


“Now we are going ahead to raise our own budget 
for 1929, happy in first having given to the Larger 


Cause.” 


You may also share the happiness of being a part of our 
larger Meadville cause; but only if you promptly send your 
contribution, large or small, to the Treasurer, Mr. Isaac 


Sprague. 


25 Beacon Street 


Meadville Theological School 
Building Fund 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Correspondence 


_ From Dr. Gordon; Let’s Go; Mr. Dietrich to 
Mr. Ham ata’ tina aacieth oldies cnn ae 


Original and Selected 
The Gifts of the Magi, by Vivian T. Peahegen 1034 
Thoughts for Christmas, by Robert F. Leavens 1035 
_ The Outdoor Rignifivange of Oreiatmnait A Ser- 


Provides pension for. our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. - ; 


' No man can serve two masters. Yes- 
men can serve hundreds.—Life. 


’ Louise had just read her composition, |. 
and her teacher ‘said: “That is. good, 


Louise. Is it original?’ ‘No, I made it} ? tae eae = pong bear Hy a past 8 Hila : Mad wae 
eal rleston. NeiLe Wypavee ; : a lecember nton Brockway. 
up.’—Charleston News and Courier. James P. Parmenter President page i ie Not. Very Ber be Maxwell 


Samuel A. Eliot .. . Vice-President 


; H i parnce: is and Flower Mission peg 
“O’ course ther’s lots o’ folks that don’t enry M. Williams . Vice-President ristmas? . 
know when they're well off,’ says Abe Now the Federal Councils ‘Years Are Twenty ; 


Robert S. Loring ... . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


___and Its Teamwork Has Been Prodigious 1047 
Preparing the Great Tercentenary . . +. +. 1049 


Our Book Table 
The 1 bigs of inate ie by, sli a mM: logy: 
Books - . Nip ovals : . 1042 


Our Children 


Martin, “but ther’s ten times as many 
who’ don’t know when they hain’t well 
off.” 


“Let me see, Jenkins, wha’ time did I 


ae : 9: +6] 4 : “ututadnaancecneaeeerecveaovncveeraneaenzeanneagecaeun A Contagious Christmas, by Rose Brooks. .« 1044 
come home las’ night? Three o'clock Tigiterd Goes Shopping, by Greta (Gitalda. 
this morning, sir.” ‘“And—and wha’ time UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON Bidlake . .. oy. ey je host: Ogata 
did I get up yesterday morning?’ “Hight ‘ : Poetry 
o'clock last night!”’—Passing Show. Md following hotels are worthy of A Christmas Hymn, by Marion FranklinHam 1034 

patronage. They render excellent My Treasure Chest, by Harriet Knowlton . 1038 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE , 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
— poe om ie minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Resolved, by Marjorie Dillon; It Is Christmas, 
by Daisy D. Stephenson . 1 
Sweetest of Songs, by Benjamin R. Bulkeley 1046. 
Church Notes ~.. 22s ees eons ee 


Pleasantries*:)«.."+ 39 elo 1052: 


Canon Tollington told of a lady who 
sent one of her domestics, a young girl, to 
a confirmation class, and afterward asked 
her what the rector had. said. ‘Well, 
ma’am,’ was the reply, “I cannot tell you 
quite all he said, but he did say that hell 
is not what it was.” 


Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service at 11. - Christmas Service. Dr. Eliot 
will preach. Visitors, neighbors, and friends. 
are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A, Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
| a.M., Church School. 11 A.m., Morning service. 
NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
| Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
—— D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-_ 
school, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The chureh is 
| open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. : 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULIFIN 
PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. 
minister emeritus; Rey. Robert W. Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 
3.15. Evening service at 7.45. December 23: 
Afternoon and Evening. Religious Drama. 
“The Spirit of Jesus.” Here a Challenge 
Awaits You! 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 

os Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard — 

N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John © 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., and — 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 San i 


This has never been printed before, and 
justly so. John Craig, the celebrated 
Orientalist, was discussing Hastern reli- 
gions and happened to mention Vishnu. 
“Vishnu who?’ inquired a listener who 
had been busy stirring something with a 
spoon. ‘Vishnu a Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year,’ replied Mr. Craig. 

— 6 hicago Daily News. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
TST td 
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Said the children’s-hour announcer, as 
he prepared to sign off: “Now that is the 
end of the story of the big brown bear 
that ate up poor little Pansy’s mother and 
father and chased her through the woods 
for hours and hours. To-morrow at this 
time, I will tell you about Bob and Betty 
and the exciting time they had out West 
when the Indians attacked their settle- 
ment. Off to bed, all of you, and may 
you have sweet rest and pleasant dreams.” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 


SCHOOLS 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON - 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
A London weekly tells about a Scotch For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
chemist, to whom a poorly dressed woman 
had brought a prescription to be made up. 
As it was for a baby only twelve months 
old, the chemist was paying extra atten- 
tion to weighing out the various drugs 
most exactly. Noticing this, the woman 
was annoyed with what she thought was 
his meanness. “Aw, mon,” she exclaimed, 
in disgust, “you neednae be sae scrimped ! 
It’s fura puir, mitherless bairn!’ 
—Methodist Recorder 


‘Charles W. Eliot’s 
Talks to Parents 


and Young People 
Edited by EDWARD H. COTTON 


A valuable collection of fifteen papers which 
a help to establish right relations in the home. 


. this little book deserves to become a 
dani among ethical guides...’ New York 
Sones, in a half column review. 


. It is sage counsel which these addresses 
by ie distingui ed educational leader offer . 
Children, the Magazine for Parents. 


.a commendable job... eminently a book 
of instruction...” Joun Cram oT in 
The Boston Herald. 


Frontis of Dr. Eliot. 186 pages. $1.75 postpaid 
At all booksellers, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
= 


The question of compulsory chapel has 
had an unexpected light cast upon it by 
Professor William Lyon Phelps. When 
attendance was required of all students 
at Yale, many undergraduates used to 
come to chapel either without any 
breakfast or “with unassorted chunks of 
it engaged in civil war in their stomachs.” 
One early morning, as he was walking up 
Elm Street, he found the streets filled 
with young men sprinting to chapel. The 
lady who was with him said, “Do look at 
those poor boys running to chapel with 
their tongues hanging out!’ MHe set her 
right at once. “Those,” he said, “are 
not tongues; those are griddle cakes.” 


co 


cd 


rex 
Horace Westwood, ane Laymen’s. 
sion preacher, 


